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AMERICA’S FIRST FLUID DRIVE! 


The vanes of the driving member force 
the fluid against those of the driven 
member, transmitting the power 
withouta rigid metal connection. 
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HERE’S a new freedom for drivers 
in Chrysler’s Fluid Drive ...a 
splendid release from the daily cycle 
of de-clutching and shifting gears. 


And that’s only part of the aston- 
ishing Fluid Drive story. For whereas, 
in a conventional car, you go from 
a standstill to high gear with a hop- 
skip-and-jump . . . with Fluid Drive 
you have one smooth, continuous, 
mounting glide. Drive is accom- 
plished through a cushion of oil 
and is incredibly soft and quiet. 


It’s as simple as turning on a tap 

. a tap that releases any part you 
need of 135 magnificent horsepower 
from the High -Torque engine. 


Just try this great new Traveler. 
It’s packed with exclusive Chrysler 
features that mean greater ease, finer 
performance, longer life. 


Vee Chrysler teavelee/ 


For example, it has Chrysler’s Float- 
ing Ride, with all passengers cradled 
at the center of balance, on deep Air- 
foam cushions of breathing rubber. 


Superfinished Parts, with some sur- 
faces within a millionth of an inch of 
perfection, give silence, smoothness 
and long life never before achieved. 


You'll find this longer-wheelbase 
beauty easier to steer, easier to stop, 
easier to park. Its All-Steel body 
and graceful styling set the pace in 
swank for 1940. Interiors are the 
last word in smart design. 


The harder you are to please, the 
more delighted you'll be with the 
Chrysler Traveler. It’s unique. See 
it today at your Chrysler dealer's. 


* * * 


*Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Net- 
work, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M.,E.S.T. 
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NOW SGU ALA 


2201 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


World Affairs promise more and more to pre-occupy the President and 
Congress. 





President's inclination is to view domestic problems in light of European 
and Far Eastern events. Prevailing Congress’ inclination is to view events 
abroad in the light of domestic interest. 


The drift is apart--Roosevelt toward stronger American stand "short of 
war"; Congress toward isolation. President sees the United States holding the 
scales in the world, unable to escape economic involvement. Congress sees the 
United States sticking close to home. 





ES BS %* 


More specifically: 





Finland. Roosevelt would help the Finns with loans to use in buying "non- 
military" goods; would like to go far to put U.S. resources at the disposal of 
Finland. Prevailing Congress desire is to keep money and materials at home; "we 
can't cut relief and farm subsidies and -make loans to foreigners”. 


Result: Any substantial American aid to Finland is remote. 


Japan: The President here holds the whip hand; has maneuvered Japan into a 
tight place; is uninterested in any move that might enable the Japanese to get 
out of that place without iron-clad guarantees. Congress is inclined to caution 
in dealing with Japan but finds Mr. Roosevelt endowed with broad powers. 


Result: A renewed Japanese-American trade treaty is not on the cards. Any 
new threat to American rights in the Far East would bring trade retaliation. 
U.S. is Japan's remaining source of supply for vital products. Closing of that 
Source would cause economic disaster for that nation. 


Allies. Mr. Roosevelt sees the world's future at stake in Europe's war; 
sees America’s position involved in the struggle for sea-power. Prevailing 
Congress’ view is “show me." President is convinced that American financial 
and economic power must sooner or later be brought to bear; Congress doubts it. 


Result: The prospect is one of drift in policy. 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW (Continued) 


Not to be overlooked is effect of a projected joint effort by President 
Roosevelt and Pope Pius to bring peace in 1940. 


President senses underlying desire for world peace; knows that a peace move 
in process would make irresistible a demand for continued service; is aware 
of the impetus that would be given to a "draft" movement. 


Most notable now is the growing strength of the "draft-Roosevelt" plan. 


War orders, already large, will continue to grow. 


Little understood is the fact that trend of exports in the present war 
has been sharply higher than in first months of the 1914 war. Foreign buying 
shift, however, is out of foodstuffs into industrial products--machine tools, 
chemicals, airplanes. 


Rising exports will not prevent an extension of the present decline in 
industrial activity. 


On the adjusted production index of the Federal Reserve Board, industrial 
activity that averaged 128 in December will be 121-122 in January; will prob- 
ably be 115 in February. 


This downward adjustment is centering in a few basic industries; is healthy 
in effect by bringing production into line with consumption. Longer range 
view is for a second-half upturn. 


Taxes: Outlook is for delay in considering any increase until after 
March 15 returns are in. If 10 per cent addition to income taxes is voted it 
will not apply to 1939 income. Bigger-than-expected March tax receipts. will 
discourage any increase. 


Labor: Administration strategy is to induce Congress to go slow in chang- 
ing Wage-Hour or Wagner Act in essentials; to depend upon changed adminis- 
tration to correct objections. Wage-Hour Administration is gaining time with 
this appeal. 


Economy: Present Congress idea is to slap at the White House with cuts in 
pet Presidential projects. Real test will come on issue of reduced farm sub- 
Sidy and reduced relief. Still to be considered is a farm-labor coalition to 
push over continued large scale subsidies. 


Trade Agreements: Definitely better than a 50-50 prospect for approval 
without important changes in present powers. 





Anti-Trust: Next to no prospect that Congress will strengthen existing law. 





National Defense: Inclination of Congress is to be criticel of the spend- 
ing plans of the Admirals and Generals but to vote them the money they want. 
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Thank you—Mr. J. Sid Craiger of Des Moines, Iowa. 
And thanks to the thousands of other readers of the 
streamlined United States News for their expressions of 
approval. 

Scores of suggestions from our readers have already 

een incorporated into our framework . . . suggestions 
Which reveal to us that there is a solid bloc of Americans 
Who maintain and intend to keep right on maintaining a 







ews 





rigid check on what happens in the Nation’s Capital. 
Now, more than ever before, it appears, is there a need 
for a publication which reports, interprets and forecasts 
the news of National Affairs. 

For those who would like a handy way of expressing 
their opinion about our new form may we suggest turn- 
ing to page 35 after reading this issue ... there, we very 
simply ask: “What’s Your Verdict?” 
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IDEALS FOR PEACE TERMS P. 

President Roosevelt’s “peace ideals” are known 
only to a select body of White House confidants. 
This week, The United States News brings to its 
readers an “inside” view of what those “ideals” 
represent. This week, United States News readers 
can learn the “formal peace plan” incubating 


at the White House. 


THE REPUBLICANS’ STRATEGY r. & 


Minority Leader Martin has a reason for smil- 
ing. He says he likes to smile. Further, he says 
this is a most appropriate time for smiling— 
from the G.O.P.’s point of view. The article 
punctuates that viewpoint with all the attendant 
political implications. 


MONEY IN THE WAR P. 9 


OUR 


Last year—a $25,000,000 “loan” to the aggressed 
Chinese. This year—talk of a $60,000,000 ‘“‘loan” 
to the aggressed Finns. What does it all boil 
down to? Will these loans edge us closer to 
war? Will they eventually change our neutrality 
pattern? The story tells in one-syllable words 
what diplomats hint in four-syllable words. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT— 
RECOVERY INDEX P. 10 


Last year more than 34,000,000 loaded freight 
cars crawled across the nation’s steel-ribbed busi- 
ness highways. As an index of domestic recov- 
ery, freight carloadings mean much to business 
already planning for 1940’s spring, summer and 
fall trade. May we suggest a short pause for 
recovery identification? 


TWO NAVIES OR ONE? r.i2 


Dress an admiral in mufti and he still looks, and, 
what is more, talks like an admiral. That’s what 
happened on Capitol Hill when the admirals told 
Congress what they wanted in the way of bigger 
and better navies. Will Congress oblige? The 
story gives the basic information. 


THE FIVE YOUNG MEN sosdere O 


This article gives every significant fact behind 
the President’s five Supreme Court appoint- 
ments. It takes personalities and policies and 
blends them into a vital story. 


CHANGING THE LABOR LAWS ris 


The Administration’s strategy seems to be at its 
best in attempts to liquidate demands for 
changes in the labor laws. This feature details 
the formula which is being offered as a conces- 
sion to Wagner Act and Wage-Hour Act critics. 


THIRD-TERM ENIGMA CLEARS P. 26 


The United States News predicted the President 
would announce his desire not to seek a third- 
term. The article has not been denied! The arti- 
cle caused repercussions throughout the White 
House and under the Capitol Dome. 
FRICTION WITH THE BRITISH P, 37 
Quite sharp are those “diplomatic” words being 
passed between John Bull and Uncle Sam over 
British interference with American mail and 
shipping. For the issues behind the whole con- 
troversy, which is far from solution, this article 
is suggested. 


“MY DAZE” IN THE NATIONAL 

CAPITAL P. 38 
“Tut, tut, child,” said the Duchess to Alice in 
Wonderland, “everything’s got a moral if only 
you can find it.” This week, Katharine Dayton, 
remembered for her brilliant “First Lady” and 
numerous pun-pummelings with Life in the 
Capital, tours the White House hothouse. Can- 
didly, we doubt if the Greeks ever had a word 
for her “scientific nomenclature.” 
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The House spends and economizes ... our disputes with Britain... 


planning for a 


Sudden Illness Strikes Down Senator Borah 
. . . Capital Plunged in Gloom as 74-Year-Old 
Veteran Is Lost to Senate .. . Pillar of Isolation 
Bloc in Upper House for 32 Years . . . Fought 
Versailles Treaty and Repeal of Neutrality Act 
... Final Speech Before Being Stricken Opposed 
Loan to Finland as Threat to American Peace. 


xk * 


The Pope’s Message to President Roosevelt 
Shows the Vatican Has No Hope for Early Peace 
Until the Deadlock of War Is Broken . . . The 
Pope’s Friendship for the President Is Mani- 
fested in an Intimation That the American 
Executive Is Regarded By Him As a Possible 
Peace-Maker When Finally “The Roar of Battle 
Will Lapse Into Silence .. .” 


larger Navy ... Japanese trade maneuvers 


After British Reject 300-Mile Safety Zone Dec- 
laration and Refuse American Protests Over 
Mail Interference . . . Ship Sales to Belgium 
Blocked in Washington ... State Department 
Frowns on U.S. Line Transfers to Norway as 
Neutrality Act Breach. 


x *&* * 

American Oil Companies Report Huge UWaso- 
line Sales to Russia ... U.S. Steel Corporation 
Shares Figure in Allied Stock Sales . . . Britain 
and France Announce Readiness to Set up Office 
for Pooled Military Purchases in This Country 
... Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau Opposes 
Credits to Allies Secured by American Bond 
Holdings or Loans to Aid Liquidation of Do- 
mestic Shares. 


xk & . 2 8 
House Passes Billion-Dollar Independent Of- President Roosevelt Sends Congress Plan for 
fices Appropriation Bill . . . President’s Budget Six-State TVA Recreational Area . . . National 
Requests Cut by 94 Million in Economy Move Rivers and Harbors Group Protests Economies 
and Three Executive Agencies Eliminated ... in Appropriations . . . Judge Manton Appeals 


Mr. Roosevelt Charges That Agency Elimina- 
tions May Cost Nation More in Long Run Than 
Present Economies Save. 


x kk 


Support in Congress for Finnish Loan Dwin- 
dles After President Sends Message Advocating 
Non- Military Credits ... Garner Opposes Loan 
as Threat to U.S. Neutrality . . . Former Presi- 
dent Hoover Sees no War Danger in Finnish 
Credits . . . Finnish President Asks American 
Airplanes to Assist Defense... 


x * * 


House Naval Affairs Committee Announces 
Projected $500,000,000 Cut in Administration 
Naval Expansion Bill . . . Navy Chief Asks 
2 Billion for Construction . . . Berlin Newspaper 
Claims U.S. Naval Program Aimed at Britain 

Tokyo Terms New Fleet Construction 
‘Aggressive’. 


xk * 


Senator Vandenberg Asks Resolution to Probe 
Alleged Russian Violation of Recognition Treaty 
With U.S... 


. State Department Resentful 


Supreme Court Reversal of Conviction for Sell- 
ing Judicial Favors ... Assistant Secretary of 
War Johnson Asks Sufficient Arms and Am- 
munition to Put Possible Million Men on War 
Footing ... Public Opinion Poll Shows Majority 
of Voters Favor Wagner Act Revision 
Soviet Bombs Hit Villa of U.S. Minister to 
Finland .. . Republicans Planning to Hold Lin- 
coln Day Dinners. 


xk ke 

American Industrial Output Hits Top Point 
on Records of Federal Reserve Board .. . De- 
partment of Commerce Reveals December Ex- 
ports Highest in 10 Years ... Assistant Secretary 
of State Grady Tells House Committee That 
22 Trade Pacts will Remain in Force Despite 
Failure to Renew Authority ... Tariff Com- 
mission Witness Blames Argentina for Trade 
Pact Failure. 

Washington Circles Hint No ‘Stop-Gap’ 
Agreement Will Follow Lapse of Japanese Trade 
Treaty ... New Nippon Foreign Minister Hopes 
for ‘Constructive Spirit’ in Japanese-American 
Negotiations . . . Tokyo War Office Pamphlet 
Charges U.S. with Ambition to Control Pacific. 
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— Othe EXECUTIVES 
ARE DOING / 





GOODLY NUMBER of your fellow executives have found 
L \ an easy and time-saving way to select a fine car. 
Of course, they’ve settled their choice on Cadillac- 


Fleetwood—as do two out of three of all those who buy CADIL / 4 C'- 
a car priced above $2,000. And they are choosing the 

model best suited to their personal needs without so much 

as leaving their offices. 


They’re doing it by sending for the Cadillac-Fleet wood f; / fi Wi / ) Vf ) O OD 
catalog. They’ve found that this handsome brochure tells 
them everything they need to know in making a selection 


—even to the smallest details of interior trim. 
The coupon requires but one minute of your time. SVG 
Send it today—and select your car at your leisure. = 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send me the new Cadiliac-Fleetwood Catalog 
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Four Great 


Worship, trade, information, 
and lack of armed domination 
as the essentials of peace 





President Roosevelt has determined up- 
on four ideals as the basis for peace terms. 

Those ideals have been outlined and 
elaborated upon to prominent persons who 
have called at the White House. If the 
opportunity offers, these ideals will figure 
in a formal peace gesture this spring. 

The President’s points are not designed 
to serve merely as a means of mediation 
between warring nations, but are outlined 
as principles that will answer a desire that 
Mr. Roosevelt believes to exist in all na- 
tions. The United States has a definite 
interest in the kind of treaty of peace 
which is made because the treaty will indi- 
cate the kind of world in which the United 
States must live. 


The “Four Freedoms” 


President Roosevelt does not refer to 
his ideals as representing a program of any 
fixed number of points. He recalls the ill- 
fated Fourteen Points of World War days. 
Actually, as outlined in his conversations, 
the President’s peace program is based 
upon the four “freedoms”: 

1. Freedom of worship. 

2. Freedom of commerce. 

8. Freedom of information. 

4. Freedom from military domination. 

Each of those “freedoms” represents an 
ideal that is dreamed of by great numbers 
of people everywhere. All are denied to a 
great number of people today who yearn 
for them. 

Mr. Roosevelt is aware that in every 
war there are times when one side or the 
other puts out peace feelers. It is impor- 
tant at such time that some neutral be 
prepared to outline principles through 
which these peace feelers may be trans- 
lated into action. The essential principles 
in the President’s opinion are those here 
outlined. 


Making Plan Effective 


How to implement those principles and 
to assure that they again could gain ac- 
ceptance is another matter. 

President Roosevelt’s present concern is 
that they be formulated and be ready for 
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The National Week » « « 
|IDEALS FOR PEACE TERMS 


Freedoms the Basis of the President’s Program 


offering at a time when belligerents may 
tire of warfare. Nations burdened with 
armament, denied free speech and thought, 
denied the right to worship, their com- 
merce shattered, may be tempted with the 
prospect of a world in which speech would 
be free, commerce would be free, worship 
would be free and armament would no 
longer be their master. 

If that temptation is not strong enough 
to overcome the trend toward domination 
of the world by force, then Mr. Roosevelt 
will be discouraged. He says: 

“We know that we ourselves will never 
be wholly safe at home unless other gov- 
ernments recognize such freedoms.” 





President searches for a basis of 
peace. 

What prominent visitors to the 
White House are told. 

Mr. Roosevelt looks for peoples 
of warring nations to tire and to 
be receptive to ideals as a basis 
of peace. 

Failure of planned moves would 
involve the safety and the future 
of the United States. 

An inside story of what is going 
on backstage. 





In seeking to re-establish the Four Free- 
doms, there would not be insistence upon 
change in any particular form of govern- 
ment or change in any particular indi- 
vidual as ruler. It is the idea of freedom 
from controls that the President expects 
to take hold among the peoples of belliger- 
ent countries. 


Appeals to World in Arms 


Neither is there in the official mind any 
new plan as yet for world organization or 
association that might serve as the basis 
for formulating the rules that would gov- 
ern future international relations. 

Rather, the President puts stress upon 
the alternative to a revival of the Four 
Freedoms that underlie his peace plans. 

That world, as the President sees it, is 
one that is dominated by military force. 


It is one in which dictatorships are im- 
posed by military rulers. It is one in which 
small nations are mere. appendages of vast 
military systems. Further, it is one in 
which the United States is endangered and 
is forced to put greater and greater de- 
pendence upon military strength. 

This picture does not appeal to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and his peace program is the 
result. 


Last War Taught Lesson 


Mr. Roosevelt realizes that the world 
growing from the last war failed to imple- 
ment the ideals that led to an end to 
fighting. Trade barriers increased, arma- 
ment grew to unprecedented proportions, 
an association of nations did not solve 
world problems, the United States volun- 
tarily gave up freedom of the seas. 

Now, however, the President believes 
that the United States and the world have 
learned a lesson and will be more ready to 
take practical steps to lend meaning to 
the ideals first expressed by President Wil- 
son in 1918. 

It is for this reason that President 
Roosevelt places so much present stress 
upon his program of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

Underlying those agreements is the idea 
that barriers to world trade should be re- 
duced, with the United States willingly ac- 
cepting the role in world affairs that its po- 
sition as the great world creditor requires. 

Before the United States can assume 
world leadership there must be an end to 
the present war. 


Formulation of Ideals 


Before there can be an end to the pres- 
ent war a basis for peace must be found. 

Before that basis can be found there 
must be a formulation of underlying ideals. 
It is those ideals that President Roosevelt 
has determined upon and has outlined to 
certain leaders within the nation while 
awaiting an opportunity to gain a hearing 
within the nations at war. 

There is a chance that the months just 
ahead may bring such a hearing. Already 
the strain of warfare—even before its real 
start—is telling on the nerves of the peo- 
ple of Europe. Mr. Roosevelt’s idea is 
that the dream of freedom may become the 
force that will produce early peace. 





The National Week 





The Republican Strategy 
as Rep. Martin Maps It 


G.O.P. Members of House Prepare to Offer Program 
Under Guidance of Canny Minority Floor Leader 


How disciplined party ranks 
are attacking legislative 
problems as election nears 


Beneath the bushy, black brows of Rep- 
resentative Martin (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, there peer an alert pair of eyes 
which give the impression they are viewing 
a pleasant prospect. 

Mr. Martin is Minority Floor Leader of 
the House. 

The pleasing vision he sees is the chance 
for Republican victory at the polls next 
November. 

Being conservative and having been in 
politics a long time (he was born in 
1884, became a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 1912 
and has borne one title or another practi- 
cally continuously since then), Floor 
Leader Martin makes no excessive claims 
regarding 1940. 


Optimistic Over Presidency 


The Presidency? Mr. Martin is opti- 
mistic regarding his party’s chances, but 
the candidates have not been named. 

Congress? The alert eyes beam happily. 
“The Republicans have a fine chance to 
get control of the House,” he asserts. 
“Why, look what we gained two years 
ago! And there are 50 Democrats sitting 
there who won their seats by not more 
than 5 per cent majority of the vote.” 

So Mr. Martin is making plans. He be- 
gan some months ago to prepare members 
of his party for the day when they may 
be called upon to present a program of 
legislation and not merely parade prom- 
ises. 

Of course, if, as a by-product of this 
preparation, the Republican members of 
the House are enabled to arise in their 
places and profound the Democrats at 
this very moment, Mr. Martin will shed no 
tears of regret. 

And the House Republicans meet oc- 
casionally in party conference to discuss 
this and that among themselves. One of 
these family affairs was held last week. 
“We just talked things over generally,” re- 
ported Floor Leader Martin. “We are go- 
ing to meet about once a month,” a state- 
ment in which Representative Woodruff, 


8 


of Michigan, chairman of the Republican 
Conference, concurs heartily. 

The Democrats had things easy, with 
huge majorities in the House, from the 
Seventy-third Congress, which took office 
with President Roosevelt in 1933, until the 
present Seventy-sixth Congress, which 
came into being last January and in 
which the Republican House membership 
jumped from 90 to 164, 40 per cent of 
the total. 

And with the advent of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, Joe Martin was elected 
Minority Floor Leader, succeeding Rep- 
resentative “Bert” Snell, of New York, 
who had retired from Congress voluntar- 
ily. 

Quickly, but quietly, Floor Leader Mar- 
tin lined up the Republicans into well- 





—Wide World 


REP. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
The G.O.P.'s farm program ‘‘Hope” 


disciplined ranks. And by persuading 
G.O.P. members in large numbers to re- 
main on the floor when the House was in 
committee of the whole (in which par- 
liamentary situation 100 members con- 
stitute a quorum and no roll-call votes are 
taken), he repeatedly succeeded in ob- 
taining amendments to important bills 
which the -najority Democrats found 





difficult, or embarassing, to remove by 
roll-call votes when the measures were re. 
ported to the House by its committee of 
the whole. 

Joe Martin has a philosophy about party 
government. “I do not believe in oppos- 
ing just for the sake of opposition,” he 
sums it up. He assisted Democratic lead. 
ers at the special session last fall in pre. 
venting consideration of general legislation 
so that the entire session might be devoted 
to consideration of the neutrality resolu. 
tion, as President Roosevelt had request. 
ed. He does not believe in wasting time 
with useless gestures, but, when he feels f 





necessity justifies the course, he can direct | 
a very effective series of maneuvers to gain 
a point. 

“We are going to cooperate with the 
President in his efforts toward economy,” 
said Mr. Martin in discussing the present 
session. “We have been looking for econ- 
omy in government for some time. We 
Republicans favor enactment of the Har- 
rison resolution for a joint committee to 
study and adjust the budget of expend- 
itures and the revenues of the Government. 

“Several years ago, I advocated a plan 
to equip the Appropriations Committee 
with a permanent staff to go into the field 
and report back whether the funds request- 
ed by executive agencies were necessary 
and whether expenditures were wise. As it 
is, the Committee must accept budget pro- 
posals on faith. When the national debt is 
approaching $45,000,000,000, a little more 
than faith is required.” 


Party Committees Formed 


Among the most important of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s plans for preparedness is the one he 
inaugurated last fall of appointing a series 
of party committees from among the Re- 
publicans of the House, to study various 
subjects. 

Outstanding among these committees is 
the one on agriculture, headed by Repre- 
sentative Hope, of Kansas. Subcommittees 
have held hearings in various centers of the 
West and Midwest to hear what the farm- 
ers want in the way of a farm program. A 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
Woodruff held hearings in Washington on 
farm chemurgy. 

There is a party committee on national 
defense, headed by Representative Wads 
worth, of New York, for several years 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee when he was a member of that 
body; on reciprocal trade agreements, 
which is composed of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and on other subjects. 

Yes, Minority Leader Martin is plat 
ning. 
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OUR MONEY IN THE WAR 


Foreign Loan Policy—Threat to America’s Neutrality? 


U.S. sympathies say 
“help Finland” while 


self-interest cries ‘‘no”’ 

American money is already posing a neu- 
trality problem for this Government—and 
war in Europe is less than five months old. 

The Neutrality Act signed in November 
was designed to keep American dollars out 
of foreign wars. This purpose flows from 
the Munitions Investigation of Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, claiming a 
connection between investments and this 
country’s entry into the World War. 

In spite of this, officials in the Nation’s 
capital are faced with a growing public de- 
mand to lend money to nations that have 
won American sympathies. 


Loan to Finland Debated 


Already there are credits of $20,000,000 
arranged for Scandinavia, there is some 
private financing for Canada, there is a 
debate over whether to lend a large sum of 
money to Finland. 

In the Far East, the United States has 
been backing China with a loan of $25,000,- 
000 from the Export-Import Bank. 

On the other hand, Vice President Gar- 
ner and his Senate colleagues are so cool 
to new foreign loans that the entire White 
House ‘foreign loan program, including 
credits for Latin America as well as for 
Finland, is in jeopardy. 

As a result, both Congress and the Pres- 
ident find themselves embarrassed, and 
each for similar reasons. 

The members of Congress, after all, 
know as well as do their constituents that 
Finland is being bombed, that China is 
being bombed, that public opinion polls re- 
veal the Allies to be more popular here 
than Germany. 

For these reasons, an overwhelming ma- 
jority in Congress admits sympathy for 
Finland, Great Britain, France and China. 


Complications Enter Picture 


Sympathy and cash loans, however, are 
two different things. Here complications 
enter. 

Congressmen and Senators know also 
that there is unemployment in the United 
States as yet unsolved, that the President’s 
new budget cuts appropriations for relief, 
for farm aid, for youth programs, for pub- 
lic works. 

Practical men, these members of Con- 
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gress have no stomach for stirring a cry of 
“foreign entanglements”. They know that 
the public thinks Russia might try to re- 
taliate for an American loan to Finland by 
sabotage and espionage here, that Amer- 
icans have no wish to become involved in 
an argument with Russia or her apparent 
ally, Germany. 

These are the thoughts that enter the 
minds of lawmakers when they hesitate 
over such proposals as the bill by Senator 
Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, (see picture) 
to lend $60,000,000 to Finland, to be spent 
anywhere for any purpose. Such too were 
the thoughts of Congressmen when they 
studied last week the President’s much 
milder proposal, that the lending author- 
ity of the Export-Import Bank be raised so 
that Finland can borrow a moderate sum— 
$25,000,000 is mentioned—to be spent only 
in the United States and not for any “im- 
plements of war”. 

This is why Congress last week hesitated 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR PRENTISS M. BRO'\WN 
For Finland . . . $60,000,000? 


over the President’s letter, temporized by 
sending loan proposals to two committees 
instead of one. Now they will have to be 
considered both by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, whose chairman is Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
whose chief is Senator Pittman (Dem.) , of 
Nevada, before the Senate can act. Hear- 


ings began last week with testimony by 
Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator. 

The President, too, has his problems to 
consider in backing a foreign loan. No at- 
tempt has been made by President Roose- 
velt to conceal his sympathy for Great 
Britain, France, Finland and China. 

But the President, too, is conscious of 
the determination of Congress to avoid 
“foreign entanglements” and, above all, to 
stay out of war. 

In making decisions on a war loan, he is 
reminded that Americans are bent on 
peace, that they are suspicious of foreign 
loans, that they are traditionally shy of 
foreign quarrels. Such a loan of course, 
would be legal. The Neutrality Act does 
not apply to Finland, said the President 
last week, because war has not yet been 
declared. 

This accounts for the tone of the Pres- 
ident’s letter about the Finnish loan, a 
tone especially disappointing to Hjalmar 
Procope, Finland’s Minister in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, as the Finnish loan hovers 
in Congressional doubt, there is real lend- 
ing to Canada, 


Uneasy Over Canadian Loans 


The Canadian Government is floating a 
war loan of $200,000,000 and American 
firms with Canadian branches are anxious 
to subscribe. Preliminary State Depart- 
ment opinion is that such loans by Amer- 
ican branches in Canada would be legal, 
but there is official uneasiness lest Amer- 
ican firms pump large sums of money into 
Canadian war loans. 

Another form of veiled lending going on, 
a type of lending that is perfectly legal, is 
the purchase by Americans of quantities of 
Canadian securities on American security 
markets. By such sales, Canada unloads 
security holdings in exchange for dollars 
which are used by the Canadian or the 
British Government. 

Elsewhere American dollars are going 
abroad through the Export-Import Bank. 
Though no loans of a military character 
may be made by this Bank, credits of $10,- 
000,000 each have been opened for Nor- 
way and Finland, and one for Sweden is 
expected. 

Government officials are now seeking to 
satisfy American sympathies, to help the 
favored side win the war and at the same 
time not defeat the purpose of the Neu- 
trality Act. 
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Carloadings: 
Measure of 
Our Recovery 


The last twelve months earn the 
title: A thirty-four-million-car year. 

Thirty-four million freight cars 
loaded . . . sooty gondola cars from 
the coal country . . . slatted box cars 
bellowing with cattle from the Plains 
. . . closed boxes stuffed to the roof 
with Alabama cotton .. . flat cars 
mounted with machinery from De- 
troit. 

Thirty-four million freight cars 
spotted for loading crews on private 
sidings and team tracks . . . swallow- 
ing grain from Midwest spouts, an- 
thracite from Pennsylvania tipples .. . 
nosed and pulled by switch engines... 
classified at the yards .. . finally lined 
up behind road engines for the haul 
to market. 

This picture of busy railroads means 
two things. 

The pictogram on this page shows 
its meaning for railroads. Last year’s 
carloadings topped those for 1938, ap- 
proached recovery levels of 1937 and 
were about 17 per cent better than 
in the depression year 1933. For rail- 
roads, 1939 was not a bad year. 

To business in general, to econo- 
mists and Government officials, these 
figures mean that 1939 was definitely 
an upswing year for the nation’s econ- 
omy as a whole. Carloadings are the 
most foolproof index of business ac- 
tivity that statisticians know. Their 
saying is that when carloadings are up 
the country is going places. 

Other sensitive trade barometers 
give the same recovery reading for 
1939: 

Industrial Production: Away up to 
106 (1923-25—-100) , which is 20 points 
above 1938 and only four points under 
1937. 

Durable Goods Production: Away 
up to 96 (1923-25—100), which is 31 points better than 
1938 and 11 points less than in 1937. 

Non-durable Goods Production: Moderately up to 112 
(1923-25—100) , which is 12 points better than 1938 and 
—significantlvy—two points better than 1937. 

Wholesale Prices: Slightly down to 77 (1926—100), 
which is two points below the 1938 price level and a full 
nine points below the 1937 average. 

Factory Pay Rolls: Up to 91 (1923-25—100) , which is 
materially above the index figure of 78 set for the year 
1938, but still 12 points below the 1937 depression high 
mark. : 

National Income: Substantially up, to $70,000,000,00u, 
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which is almost four billions above the 1938 national in- 
come, but still more than two billions short of 1937’s total. 

Auto Production: Away up to 3,564,000 units, which is 
more than 1,000,000 units better than in 1938, though 
still 1,300,000 units worse than in 1937. 

Steel Ingot Production: Away up to 45,600,000 tons, 
which is 18,000,000 tons better than in 1938 and only 
4,000,000 tons short of the 1937 highs. 

Construction Contracts: Substantially up, to $3,400,- 
000,000, which is some $300,000,000 better than in 1938 
and more than $500,000,000 better than in the recovery 
year 1937. 

Now that 1940 plans are being reshaped and worked 
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out on the basis of performances during the last twelve 
months, these figures take on added importance from a 
recovery standpoint. 

Analyzed still further, they show that 1939's brisker 
activity was no war boom. 

Higher carloadings, for instance, were homemade and 
owe only a small debt to foreign trade stimulus. 

Railroads carried more farm machinery for American 
farmers, more tools and dies for domestic factories, more 
automobiles for American families, more raw materials 
for U.S. factories. Though exports of a few items, 
such as aircraft and other war materials, showed an in- 
crease, most of industry’s improved record for 1939 is 
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traced to brisker business within the country. 

What do business weather vanes show for 1940 pros- 
pects? 

Heavy industries are slacking off, drawing the pro- 
duction index down with them, but this change is not 
expected to last more than a few months. Encouraging to 
Government planners are reports that consumer spend- 
ing is holding up well. So far, the new year’s business 
indexes are not lagging far behind the averages for the 
twelve months just ended. 

Carloadings for second week in January were about 
660,000 cars, which is better than for the first week of 
this month or for last two weeks in December. 
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Two Navies or One? 


What Prompted our Admirals to Revise Plans 
That Underly Strategy of U.S. Sea Defense 


Possible combination of foes 
and Britain’s victory chances 
have bearing on new policy 


This country now has a new Naval 
policy, born of war abroad. 

All Navy plans are being redrafted. 

In more peaceful years the Navy was 
satisfied with enough battle power to de- 
feat any single enemy nation. 

Since the Munich agreement was signed 
in September, 1938, the Navy has felt the 
need of ships enough to hold off a possible 
combined attack by Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia and Japan. Now the Navy has made 
this need the basis of all its plans. 


Biggest Change Since 1917 


The new policy is being called the great- 
est change in defense strategy since Con- 
gress passed the first universal draft law 
in 1917. 

Further, the plans call for a divided 
fleet—part in the Atlantic, part in the 
Pacific. 

A single fleet for a single ocean has been 
basic to American defense strategy ever 
since the days of Admiral Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, father of big-navy principles. Even 
the digging of the Panama Canal was 
based on the Mahan theory of a one-fleet 
Navy that could pass quickly from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific by using the isth- 
mus waterway. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has been unfolding the 
changed policy this month for members 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee. 


Britain’s Victory Prospects 


According to his description, the new 
Navy plans mean for Americans: 

1. This country’s defense experts no 
longer are positive that Great Britain will 
win its war with Germany. They no longer 
rely completely on Britain’s ability to 
guard the Atlantic while the United States 
watches the Pacific. 

2. As a result, the Navy backs a bill by 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Geor- 
gia, Naval Affairs Committee chairman, 
for expenditure eventually of $750,000,000 
if approved in toto. This is a scaled-down 
version of an original bill asking construc- 
tion costing $1,300,000,000. 

3. From now through 1945, this will en- 
tail a total Navy expenditure for construc- 
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tion and replacements of $1,150,000,000. 

4. This money will buy approximately 
139 ships. 

5. When all the proposed ships are 
built, the U. S. Navy will have a tonnage 
of about 2,318,000 which is larger than 
the present British fleet by a good 300,000 
tons, but which is not expected to be larg- 
er than the British fleet of the future. 

6. The proposed new Navy would be 
large enough to protect both coasts at the 
same time and nearby offshore possessions, 
but not strong enough to make the Monroe 
Doctrine inviolable or to repel a combined 
attack by Germany, Italy, Japan and 
Russia. 


Two-in-one Navy 


Congress is asking its defense chieftains 
whether this means that taxpayers must 
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ADMIRAL JAMES O. RICHARDSON 
Salute to the future fleet 


now support two navies. To hear naval 
officers chat among themselves, it is merely 
an academic question whether the new 
battle force is to be called “two navies” 
or “one navy”. For all practical purposes, 
it could operate as two navies, each with 
its own coastal waters to defend. The 
present Atlantic squadron would be ex- 
panded to fleet proportions. 

Thus Admiral James O. Richardson (see 
picture) , new Commander-in-Chief of the 


U. S. Fleet, can look forward to a future 
fleet which Admiral Stark believes would 
be strong enough to defend at least our 
home coasts, the Panama Canal and its ap- 
proaches and Atlantic coast shipping lanes. 

Here is what the future fleet would in- 
clude: 

First, the under-age tonnage of 998,000 
now in commission, as follows: 

Twelve battleships, six aircraft carriers, 
18 heavy and 17 light cruisers, 74 destroy- 
ers and 33 submarines. 

Then, 514,000 tons now authorized, as 
follows: 

Eight battleships, two aircraft carriers, 
nine cruisers, 76 destroyers and 23 sub- 
marines. 


New Construction Requested 

Finally, the new construction of 218,000 
tons asked by Admiral Stark and Chair- 
man Vinson, as follows: 

Three aircraft carriers of 25,000 tons 
each costing about $46,000,000 each: seven 
cruisers averaging 27,000 tons (record size 
for the U. S. Navy) and costing an aver- 
age of $34,600,000, and 22 submarines of 
1,500 tons costing about $6,000,000 each. 

If all these ships are spattered with 
Champagne, mounted with guns and sailed 
to sea, the Navy will be able to boast a 
total under-age force as follows: 

Total combatant ships: 308 

Total aircraft: 5,395 

Combatant vessels: 18 battleships, 11 
aircraft carriers, 51 cruisers, 150 destroyers 


and '.3 submarines. 


Possible Enemy Combination 


Even though this is the largest number 
of battle vessels that has ever ploughed 
the seas under one flag and tops any single 
existing navy by 300 million tons, it would 
still not be adequate to meet a combina- 
tion of all the totalitarian states. 

Germany’s 520,000 tons plus _Italy’s 
710,000 plus Japan’s 1,150,000 plus Rus- 
sia’s estimated 500,000 add up to a po- 
tential striking force of 2,880,000 tons. 

By contrast, the present United States 
fleet, built, building and appropriated for, 
is slightly more than half this size—only 
1,754,000 tons. The fleet that the Navy’s 
revised bill would provide by 1945 would 
displace only 2,318,000 tons. 

Significantly, Admiral Stark said of these 
new plans last fortnight: “It is not enough 
to guarantee us against every contingency. 
We cannot look very far ahead at the mo- 
ment.” 

But he explained that the fleet, with its 
air arm, should be able “to prevent any 
permanent establishment by the enemy” it 
this hemisphere or in Hawaii. He did not 
say this size Navy could defend the Philip 
pines and Guam. 
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THE FIVE YOUNG MEN 


How New Deal Majority Affects Supreme Court Viewpoint 


What accent on youth means 
in terms of issues facing 
decisions by highest bench 


Five young men today, for the first 
time, dominate the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

These “Five Young Men” are successors 
to the “Nine Old Men” who dominated 
the Supreme Court in February, 1937. 

A clear Court majority shifted to 
“youth” in the current week when Justice 
Frank Murphy took his place upon the 
Supreme bench, alongside his four col- 
leagues of the new majority. 

With that shift goes assurance of rela- 
tive permanence to the changed judicial 
viewpoint of the last three years—a 
change that President Roosevelt sought 
unsuccessfully to establish by appoint- 
ment of one new Justice for each of the 
“Nine Old Men” over 70. 

This viewpoint stresses human rights 
over property rights; emphasizes the gen- 
eral welfare clause of the Constitution at 
the expense of the due process clause. 
It represents a change that Robert Jack- 
son, new Attorney General, characterizes 
as the most important achievement of the 
New Deal. 

Time gave the President what his at- 
tempted change in the size of the Supreme 
Court failed to give. 

Through time came the change that 
today shows the following Supreme Court 
majority: 

Justices Hugo Black, 53; Stanley Reed, 
55; Felix Frankfurter, 57; William O. 
Douglas, 41; Frank Murphy, 46. Average 
age: 50.4 years. Average age of the group 
at time of appointment: 49.2 years. 


Shift of 23 Years 


In 1937, before President Roosevelt had 
enjoyed an opportunity to appoint a single 
Supreme Court Justice, the Court major- 
ity that often prevailed had the following 
composition: 

Chief Justice Hughes, then 74; Justices 
James C. McReynolds, 74; George Suther- 
land, 74; Willis Van Devanter, 77; Pierce 
Butler, 70. Average age: 73.8 years. 


Here is a shift in the average age of the 
group making up the Supreme Court ma- 
jority amounting to more than 23 years. 
It is on this basis that the new majority 
qualifies for the title of the “Five Young 
Men”, 
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The Supreme Court New Deal 


But what of these five young men? 
What is their background and what their 
experience? On what basis were they 
chosen for service on the highest Court in 
the land? 

Mr. Roosevelt, in choosing the new 
Supreme Court majority, did not turn to 
the Judiciary of the country. 

Records disclose that of the new ma- 
jority only two had ever had Court ex- 
perience. The two: Justice Black, who 
served one year as a police court judge in 
Alabama, and Justice Murphy, who served 
for a time in the Recorders Court in 
Detroit. 

Neither did Mr. Roosevelt turn to the 
prominent private legal practitioners of 
the country in making his choice. 


Records disclose that Justice Black prac- 
ticed law for eight years, that Justice Reed 
practiced for a number of years in his 
native state of Kentucky, that Justice 
Frankfurter has not engaged in private 
practice of law, that Justice Douglas prac- 
ticed law for two years from 1925 to 1927, 
that Justice Murphy has had only brief 
private practice. 

The President did turn to Government 
service in making his selections. In one 
instance, that of Justice Frankfurter, he 
turned to Harvard Law School, but the 
then Professor Frankfurter was intimately 
connected with phases of governmental ad- 
ministration. As a condition of selection, 
Mr. Roosevelt required demonstration by 
prospective appointees of liberal principles 
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under fire and under the President’s own 
watchful eye. No other candidate had a 
chance. 

Here, then, is a Supreme Court majority 
of five young men, every one of whom 
has been closely connected with the New 
Deal and with the viewpoint that the New 
Deal represents. That majority, on the 
basis of experience, will for many years 
control the Supreme Court regardless of 
any change of administration at the White 
House. 


Trend of Decisions 

What this change will mean and has 
meant is reflected in the trend of decisions 
by the Court. 

The record shows that no Federal stat- 
ute has been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in the last three years. 
The same record shows that the Court in 
the last year—even before a clear majority 
of new Justices had been realized—reversed 
more previous decisions than ever before. 
These reversals represent a changed con- 
cept of the place of the Federal Govern- 
ment in regulation of industry and finance 
and social service. 

This change will continue to be appar- 
ent in the period ahead. 

Facing the Court are these issues: 

Taxes: How far the Federal Government 
can go in dominating local and state Gov- 
ernments through the use of its broadened 
taxing power and its broadened control of 
commerce. The trend of decisions suggests 
a Court willingness to remove many of the 
curbs that have applied to the Federal 
Government’s taxing power. 

Labor: How far the Federal can go in 
regulating the relations between employers 
and employes under existing law. Again 
the Court has been inclined to a liberal 
interpretation of Government powers. 


Administrative practice: How meticu- 
lous the Federal Government agencies 


must be in establishing a basis for regula- 
tion of business and finance and what safe- 
guards must surround the evidence on 
which administrative action is based. Until 
the new majority, the Supreme Court has 
been inclined to a critical view of pro- 
cedure by agencies of Government that 
regulate business men. It is yet to be 
determined what the attitude will be in 
the future. 

Most of the work of the Supreme Court 
is of a highly technical legal nature. Rela- 
tively few cases involve broad constitu- 
tional issues or matters of broad public 
policy. A large proportion of the cases con- 
cern intricate questions of tax law, and 
fine points of constitutional law. 

The “Five Young Men” find themselves 
in a field much more restricted than that 
of active public service in the political field. 
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Great Gold Incubus: 
A Nation’s Worry 


How to Check Flood of Yellow Metal, How to Use 
Buried Billions, a Growing Puzzle to Economists 


Final answer may well depend 
on world stability and the 
resumption of world trade 


Economists, private and public, now un- 
derstand in dollars and cents, what scien- 
tists mean when they say that “chemically, 
gold is comparatively inactive.” 

Outrivaling King Midas, the Federal 
Government has watched its gold hoard in- 
crease from $13,600,000,000 in 1934 to 
$17,600,000,000 in 1940, and still the gold- 
en flood continues to pour into the sunken 
concrete gun-guarded vaults of the Treas- 
ury. 

Last week came clear :ut indications 
that the gold problem was beginning to 
get on the nerves of Washington and Wall 
Street. 


Outhoarding Hindustan 


In a statement to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, Russell C. 
Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan & Company 
hitched “twenty-two disturbed years and 
a ten-year depression” to the Govern- 
ment’s gold star. The result: the world’s 
economy is imperiled and the usefulness of 
gold as a monetary value is impaired so 
long as “we try to sell everything and to 
buy little, except gold, and for that one 
thing we are prepared to outbid the world 
and pay a fancy price.” Today, America 
has outdone India, onetime “sink of pre- 
cious metals”, Mr. Leffingwell said, be- 
cause of our gluttony for gold “which we 
cannot use and have to bury.” 

Sharply phrased was his comment: “We 
subsidize exports, penalize imports, em- 
bargo loans and credits and suck gold out 
from the mines and currencies of the 
world. So we do our bit to make the world 
a worse place for us and our democracy 
to live in.” 

“Wise course” according to Mr. Leffing- 
well is not to reduce gold prices but to 
reduce the “gross disparity between the 
gold price and the commodity price” by 
allowing commodity prices to rise some- 
what. 

Envisioned then is: reduced debt bur- 
dens; business and employment recovery; 
increased profits, incomes and tax receipts; 


reduced and ultimately removed relief 
burdens; and finally, a balanced govern- 
ment budget. 


Back to Circulation 

“Wise course”, according to Winthrop 
W. Aldrich in his report as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, is the elimination of present 
prohibitions and restrictions on private 
possession of gold, the resumption of specie 
payments, the coining of gold again and 
the placing back into circulation of gold 
coins along with gold certificates for those 
unwilling to handle the hard yellow metal. 
The result: much of the gold returned to 
circulation will drop from sight in people’s 
private holdings. But further steps must 
be taken, says Mr. Aldrich, if the gold 
inflow is to be seriously dealt with. He 
that Congress empower _ the 
Federal Reserve System to raise reserve 
requirements beyond present authorized 
limits. 


suggests 


“Crudest” suggestions of all, which Mr. 
Aldrich rejects as demoralizing markets 
and trade, are those which would cease 
buying gold altogether or raising the pres- 
ent dollar price of gold or cutting the 
present price or setting a sliding scale of 
tariff duties on gold imports. 


How Disperse the Hoard 


Third “wise course” is propounded by 
the Federal Reserve Board’s expert re- 
search and statistics director, Dr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser. Interesting to him is the 
ultimate fate of the gold hoard. Dr. Gol- 
denweiser’s most “satisfactory way” of re- 
ducing the inert pile is through “develop- 
ment of a world situation in which the 
United States would lose gold as a result 
of purchases of goods and services from 
abroad.” 

But even this is seen as a too “optimis- 
tic” note since it is expected that after the 
war there will be few countries in a posi- 
tion to acquire gold rather than goods. 

“Ultimate” official solution is therefore 
considered “part of the answer to the much 
broader problems of restoration of world 
stability and international trade. It will 
also be bound up with rationalization of 
our own economy.” 
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Changing the Labor Laws 


How Administration Plans to Offset the Rising Criticism 


New five-man board probable, 
and permission to employers 
to petition for elections 


Now employers can know the Adminis- 
tration’s formula for changing the laws 
which regulate their relations with em- 
ployes. 

The formula has three parts: 

1. Blame faulty administrators and 
faulty procedure for criticisms. 

2. Change the administrative personnel 
and modify procedures. 

3. Postpone amendment of the laws 
until new administrators have an oppor- 
tunity to prove what can be done with- 
out amendments. 

In this way, leaders hope to avoid dras- 
tic changes in either the National Labor 
Relations Act or the Wage and Hour Law, 
and at the same time to divide forces de- 
manding amendments. 


Wage-Hour Administration 


The Wage and Hour Division already 
has felt the effect of this formula. Its ap- 
plication began last October when Elmer 
F. Andrews, original Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator, resigned on the suggestion of the 
White House. 

Labor Secretary Perkins gave the Di- 
vision a much publicized house-cleaning 
which, when the dust was laid, resulted in 
only two dismissals. The Division was 
then turned over to Lieut. Col. Philip 
Fleming. An Army engineer, Colonel Flem- 
ing was recommended by his competence 
as an administrator, and by his penchant 
for following blue prints to the line. Al- 
leged deviation from the Congressional 
blue print for wage-hour regulation, as laid 
down in the Act got Mr. Andrews into 
hot water. One result was a flood of bills 
to amend the Act—45 are still pending in 
Congress. 

Final step in the application of this 
formula was required of Representative 
Mary T. Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey. 
Mrs. Norton is chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor. On January 9 she 
had visited the White House to confer 
with the President. Last week Mrs. 
Norton announced that consideration of 
wage-hour amendments would be _post- 
poned until the new administrator had an 
opportunity to prove himself. 

She explained that the principal demand 
for amendments had grown out of diffi- 
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culties with the Administration rather 
than out of the law itself. 

Application of this formula to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is not proving 
so simple. Unlike the former Wage and 
Hour Administrator, members of the La- 
bor Board have not offered their resigna- 
tions. One Administration leader, Repre- 
sentative Robert T. Ramspeck (Dem.), of 
Georgia, has demanded the resignation of 
Board Chairman J. Warren Madden and 
Member Edwin S. Smith. The former At- 
torney General, Frank Murphy, hinted 
that Chairman Madden was being con- 
sidered for appointment to the Circuit 
Court bench at Philadelphia. 

But, unlike the former Wage and Hour 
Administrator, members of the Labor 
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REP. MARY T. NORTON 
The law faulty? .. . oh! no! 


Board have not offered their resignations. 

In the case of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, legislation may be necessary 
to the application of the formula. Regular 
labor committees of both House and 
Senate already have announced prepara- 
tions to reopen hearings on proposals to 
amend the Act. 


Probable Amendments 


Minimum change now expected to re- 
ceive recommendation of the House Labor 
Committee is, dismissal of the present 
three-man Labor Board and its replace- 


ment by a new five-man Board. The Com- 
mittee bill also is expected to contain at 
least two substantive changes in the law. 

One would permit employers to petition 
for collective bargaining elections, the 
other would curb the Board’s power to de- 
termine employe units which are appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. 

Such a measure, if enacted, would large- 
ly answer one important demand for 
changes in the Labor Act, that of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Also under consideration are other 
amendments to the Act, one to require 
strict adherence to rules of evidence in all 
Board hearings, the other to segregate 
prosecuting and judicial functions of the 
Board. Enactment of such amendments 
at this session of Congress is not now ex- 
pected. 


Labor Board Inquiry 


Attempt to prove charges of injudicious 
conduct and the alleged weakness of Board 
procedure last week occupied the special 
House committee investigating the Board. 
Representative of the evidence presented 
were these facts: 

1. George O. Pratt, Chief Trial Exam- 
iner for the Board, once said he regarded 
his position of regional director as that of 
“judge, jury and prosecutor.” 

2. A regional director for the Board, 
Philip G. Phillips, advised a trial examiner, 
four days before a hearing, to deny a 
company motion which he knew would be 
made when hearings began. 

3. Another Trial Examiner, C. W. 
Whittemore, had given $4 to the family of 
a Negro who appeared as witness in a 
Board case after seeing the poverty in 
which the family lived. 

Such revelations by the Committee in 
its five weeks of hearings have contributed 
to the decision of House leaders to force 
at least minor changes in the Act before 
the Fall elections. 

Prospect for more radical changes in 
either the Labor Act or the Wage and 
Hour Law are not expected. Both meas- 
ures are integral parts of the Administra- 
tion’s economic philosophy—that national 
welfare requires increased purchasing 
power for low income groups. 

Neither Congress nor the Administra- 
tion is ready to concede that this philoso- 
phy or its instrumentation through col- 
lective bargaining and wage-and-hour reg- 
ulation is fundamentally faulty. 
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A SHIFT INTO HIGHER GEAR 


Both Senate and House Buckle Down to the Legislative Grind 


Axemen attack the budget. 
A bill signed and a veto. 
Senator Borah stricken. 


With sleeves rolled high, Congress is 
plunging into work up to its elbows. The 
carefree days of procrastination are over. 
Life has become real and very earnest. 
Gone, too, is that unity for which the 
President spoke the opening day of the 
session. Parties and blocs are fighting, both 
in the open and behind the scenes. 

The house this week has scheduled con- 
sideration of whether to continue the Dies 
Committee. Its Committee on Military Af- 
fairs is beginning hearings on bills to pro- 
vide compensation for counties and cities 





—Wide World 
REP. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
The “‘geneology of the safetypin” 


which have lost tax revenue because the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has taken over 
privately-owned utilities, thus opening the 
entire question of tax-free federal agencies 
in competition with private enterprise. The 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Bill 
aiso will provide several controversies. 


First Signing; First Veto 

Most of the Senate’s work this week is 
in committees. National defense items are 
being studied by the Deficiency Appropria- 
tions Sub-committee, which had scarcely 
received from the House the $264,000,000 
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Supplemental Bill before the President 
dropped in its lap a request for $31,000,- 
000 more for the Navy. 

Among the first things of last week 
were: the first bill of the session to be ap- 
proved by the President; the first veto 
message, and the first conference report. 


Whacks at the Budget 


Using an ax, the House cut $94,517,206 
(about 8 per cent) out of budget requests 
of $1,194,704,473 for the various agencies 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill. 

Of the reduction, $75,000,000 was in the 
construction fund of the Maritime Com- 
mission, which also was denied contrac- 
tural authority of $150,000,000. 

All but $25,040 of the cut was made by 
the Appropriations Committee. Some po- 
litically-minded observers attempted to 
read into the heavy slashes a subtle effort 
by “Farm Bloc” members to create a sit- 
uation where it would be possible to vote 
substantial parity payments for agricul- 
ture later. 

In committee, or on a point of order on 
the floor, items for agencies created by 
the President by Executive Order were 
eliminated because they are not supported 
by basic law. An effort will be made to re- 
store provisions for the National Resources 
Planning Board, the Office of Government 
Reports, and the Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 

Handling the bill for the minority, Rep- 
resentative Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, as- 
sailed efforts to perpetuate these presi- 
dential agencies, terming the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports “our old friend the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, with a pair of 
false whiskers.” 

The Senate passed a bill for Federal in- 
spection of mines and one to protect fur- 
ther domestic processors in event of an 
export subsidy on farm products, and it 
paved the way for inquiry into campaign 
expenditures this year. 

The “Monopoly” Committee heard testi- 
mony on cartels, especially in regard to 
copper. 

Presiding over hearings by the Joint 
Committee on Forestry, Senator Bank- 
head (Dem.), of Alabama, demanded a 
diversity of witnesses, saying he was “tired 
of the same crowd following the Com- 
mittee all over the country.” Secretary 
Wallace was a “new” witness to appear. 


Both Houses worked hard last week, 
starting rapidly but slowing down as news 
came that Senator Borah, (Rep.) of Idaho, 
was critically ill. The realization that 
Congress was about to lose one of its great 
members brought sadness on every side 
and the Senate met for only six minutes on 
Friday in tribute to the veteran from 
Idaho. 





* 


The Revival Of 
‘Seaway’ Treaty 





Senate approval of St. Lawrence “sea- 
way” improvement which President Roose- 
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SENATOR JOHN H. BANKHEAD 
Tired of the “‘same witnesses” 


velt is expected to ask soon, appears no 
more certain to capital observers now 
than in 1934 when a similar treaty failed 
of ratification. It ranks as a possibility. 

The proposal and the situation have 
changed. For many years, farmers of the 
Middle West dreamed pleasantly of huge 
ocean liners loading golden grain at Great 
Lakes ports and steaming straight out 
across the Atlantic to eager foreign pur- 
chasers. The obstacle, rapids in boundary 
rivers. At that time hydro-electric power 
development was incidental to waterway 
improvement. 
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Presidents Coolidge and Hoover toyed 
with the idea of turning the dream into a 
plan. President Roosevelt proposed a 
treaty to effectuate the plan, despite the 
apathy of Canada. The Senate failed to 
ratify the treaty by a vote of 46 to 42, a 
favorable majority but far from the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority. 


The Emphasis on Power 

Today, the emphasis is upon power de- 
velopment. United States farmers are 
sending less wheat abroad. Middle West- 
ern manufacturers fear the ocean steamers 
would bring in cheap goods. Canada is at 
war and foresees great industrial expan- 
sion. Also, under terms of the redrafted 
treaty, announced in 1938, the Dominion 
would not have to put up much, if any, 
money before 1949. The United States’ 
share would be around $300,000,000, with 
New York state paying about $90,000,000 
of that. 

From 100,000 to 150,000 horsepower ad- 
ditional would be developed at Niagara 
Falls, for each country, and about 1,100,- 
000 horsepower for each from harnessing 
the rapids in the St. Lawrence. 

Canadian negotiators, headed by Dr. 
0. D. Skelton, Assistant Secretary of State 
for external affairs, are in Washington this 
week trying to unravel some of the knots 
which remain. Two weeks ago, the United 
States negotiators—Assistant Secretary of 
State A. S. Berle, Federal Power Com- 
mission Chairman Leland Olds, and John 
D. Hickerson, assistant chief of the State 
Department’s Division of European Af- 
fairs—spent several days in Ottawa. 

Efforts are said to be in the making to 
bring the proposal before the Senate within 
a month. The United States. will be asked 
to act first on the treaty. 


* 


New Trade Studies 
Planned By FTC 


Two new inquiries of outstanding inter- 
est to business men will be undertaken by 
the Federal Trade Commission if the Sen- 
ate approves the appropriation for that 
agency passed by the House last week to be 
available July 1. 

One is a study of distribution methods 
and costs, to which $88,829 would be de- 
voted the first year. The other is compila- 
tion and analyses of industrial corporation 
financial reports, for which $61,171 would 
be allotted for the fiscal year 1941. Both 
are long-time projects. 

In its request for these studies, the Com- 
mission, of which Ewin L. Davis is chair- 
man this year, informed the Budget Bu- 
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EWIN L. DAVIS 
It costs to investigate costs 


reau and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, with regard to the first, that it 
would “disclose the facts concerning the in- 
creasing percentage of distribution costs;” 
that costs and methods vary greatly among 
companies and among industries and that 
an inquiry “should result in the elimina- 
tion of certain expensive methods and ben- 
efit both producers and consumers;” and 
that it would seek to find “the place of ad- 
vertising in distribution, especially na- 
tional advertising . . . . is it costing the 
consumer too much for the service it ren- 
ders” and sometimes rendering him dis- 
service? 


Data on Finance Reports 


As for current financial reports, the 
FTC sought such data shortly after the 
World War and the money was provided, 
but the project was stopped by court pro- 
ceedings. After these were decided in 
favor of the Commission, no appropriation 
was available for renewed efforts. 

The Commission proposes to collect pe- 
riodic financial accounting reports from 
selected corporations, using at least 1,000 
companies, representative of 80 to 100 in- 
dustries in the experimental first year. 

This reporting system, the Commission 
believes, would “aid in promoting orderly 
business operations and a larger and more 
stable employment of labor.” 

The FTC mentions the President’s letter 
of March, 1938, requesting that it “gather 
and compile pertinent information con- 
cerning the organization, business, conduct, 
practices, and management of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce.” 

And, added the Commission in its justi- 





fication, “should the influence of the pres- 
ent European war upon prices make neces- 
sary a system of price control, these re- 
ports would be essential.” 

Because of increased demand by busi- 
ness men, the FTC also was given addi- 
tional funds for 1941 to carry on its trade 
practice conference work. 


More U.S. Loans 
For The Farmer 








The House of Representatives last week 
completed the first lap in a race against 
time to extend Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion authority for issuing second-mortgage 
loans to financially troubled farmers. Un- 
der the terms of a bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Jones (Dem.), of Texas, and 
subsequently passed by the House, the 
expiration date for Land Commissioner 
Loans, as provided in the amended Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, has been moved 
from February 1, 1939, to June 1, 1942. 
Favorable Senate action is expected before 
the deadline falls. 

Land Commissioner Loans permit farm- 
ers to borrow up to 75 per cent of the ap- 
praised normal value of their property 
against security of either first or second 
mortgages. Such loans were originally au- 
thorized because of the urgent demand for 
land mortgage credit that could not be 
met by the Federal Land Banks. Land 
Bank loans, in contrast to the easier terms 
of Commissioner credits, must be secured 
by first mortgages and cannot exceed 50 
per cent of appraised values. 

In advocating continuance of these 
credit extensions, Representative Jones 
told the House that “there are about 10,- 
000 applications pending” at this time for 
Land Commissioner loans. He revealed 
that 16,000 mortgages were refinanced in 
this way during the last year and added 
that “less than 15 per cent” of such loans 
were delinquent in the entire system. 

According to Farm Credit Administra- 
tion figures, a total of $987,889,084 had 
been loaned to farmers under this plan 
from May, 1933, when the facilities were 
first offered, until the close of the third 
quarter of 1939. These credits brought 
relief to 532,118 borrowers who would have 
been unable to meet the requirements of 
ordinary Land Bank collateral rules. The 
Farm Mortgage Corporation will possess 
sufficient funds to carry on with the re- 
financing program. 

The Senate approved and sent to a 
receptive House a five-year extension of 
the Frazier-Lemke Act, providing a mora- 
torium on foreclosure on farms. 
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JUST ONE MORE YEAR—MAYBE 


High Court Justice—A Gesture for Little Finland 


New 


See America first, a White 
House tip; first law of the 
new Congress session signed 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, has exactly one more year 
in the White House—perhaps. At any rate, 
there are only 52 weeks left in his second 
term. 

As if realizing the point, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his dashing manner, put the pressure on 
last week, and gave himself another seven- 
day rough-and-tumble, without shifting 
gears. 

And he didn’t let the week pass without 
breaking another tradition. On Thursday 
Mr. Roosevelt pulled his latest innovation 
out of the presidential bag when he invited 
freckled Frank Murphy to take the oath 
of office as an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court in the oval study of the 
White House proper, the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the Executive Mansion. New 
members are customarily sworn in private- 


ly by the Chief Justice. 


His Majority on High Court 

The whole affair was very Rooseveltian 
—informal and almost cavalier. And it had 
a feeling of victory, symbolizing as it did 
the President’s achievement of a clear, 
five-man majority on the nation’s highest 
court. 

Surrounded by his closest New Deal 
friends, including members of the Cabinet, 
which he had joined just a year before, 
Mr. Murphy took the Constitutional oath 
on the old Bible his mother had given him 
upon his graduation from high school, a 
dilapidated Bible he has read every day 
since. 

After Robert H. Jackson had taken the 
oath as Solicitor General, the President 
spoke a few impromptu words, expressing 
his pleasure at seeing two old friends move 
into higher governmental posts. Then came 
the usual horseplay, the Roosevelt jest. 
The Chief Executive forced both ap- 
pointees to sign in his presence certificates 
affirming that they neither paid any money 
nor promised to pay any money for their 
appointments. 


A Non-War Loan to Finland? 


The most important official document of 
the week was the President’s proposal, sent 
in identical letters to Vice President Gar- 
ner and Speaker Bankhead, to lend money 
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SENATOR CARTER GLASS and RFC’s JESSE H. JONES 
The President called it an undeclared war 


to Finland for the purchase of non-war 
materials in the United States. 

The next day Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jones appeared before Carter Glass 
and other members of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee to explain how 
the Export-Import Bank would handle the 
situation. 

There were several other pieces of writ- 
ing bearing “Franklin D. Roosevelt” in a 
slanting hand: A proclamation inviting the 
world to travel in America in 1940; several 
nominations and appointments; a procla- 
mation asking nations to participate again 
in the Golden Gate Exposition; and the 
first enacted bill of the new Congress ses- 
sion, establishing penalties for intimidation 
of witnesses before Governmental agencies 
and Congressional committees. 

At Friday’s press conference the Presi- 
dent was told that the new head of the 
Newspaper Guild, Kenneth Crawford, was 
present. Mr. Roosevelt then expressed the 
hope that Brother Crawford would be able 
to shorten the hours of the good newsmen. 
At that point a reporter suggested that the 
President consider holding his press meet- 
ings on time, to which the Chief Executive 
replied that he always went on the theory 
that a little silent meditation was good for 
everybody. 

The old-fashioned coat-rack in the shin- 
ing Executive Office lobby groaned with 


heavy winter garments last week. Owners 
were such White House callers as AFL 
President William Green, Federal Security 
Administrator McNutt, Governor May- 
bank of South Carolina, Mayor Kelly of 
Chicago, Assistant Secretary of State Berle, 
Senator Norris, Chairman Land of the 
Maritime Commission, former Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies, M. W. Thatcher of the 
National Farmers Union, Averill Harri- 
man and William L. Batt of the National 
Business Advisory Council, CIO Leader 
John L. Lewis and Miss Josephine Roche, 
Chairman of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Co-ordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. All of these were only a few out 
of scores of pressing people. 


The Parade of Callers 


On two occasions hundreds of guests 
flocked by the White House doorman, for 
the Cabinet reception one night, and for 
the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy the following evening. The 
President said “hello” at the former and 
made a speech at the latter. 

Meanwhile, a mile down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Congressmen continued to keep 
Mr. Roosevelt worried. They were cutting 
into bits appropriations for pet Executive 
agencies. That, plus the fire at the Hyde 
Park library, was enough trouble for one 
week. 
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Can Anti-Trust Action 
End Inter-union Strife? 


A Legal Approach that may Provide the Power 
to Police Jurisdictional War of Labor Groups 


How leaders of the bar 
view move to give NLRB 
authority to handle job 


Showdown is approaching in the De- 
partment of Justice attempt to use the 
anti-trust laws for policing disputes among 
unions. These disputes, often resulting in 
costly strikes, involve the right of mem- 
bers of one union to do work over which 
another union claims exclusive jurisdiction. 

Three actions have been instituted by 
the Department so far, each involving a 
union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The latest was an indict- 
ment by a Federal Grand Jury in New 
Orleans last week. 


Dispute Over Trucking 


This charges the AFL Building Trades 
Unions and their leaders violated the anti- 
trust laws. They are alleged to have re- 
fused to let members work on materials 
delivered by members of a New Orleans 
Trucking Union affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. AFL 
leaders took the position that the only 
union with the right to unionize truck 
drivers is the AFL’s Teamsters’ Union. 

The other two indictments were re- 
turned in Washington, D. C., and St. 
Louis, Mo. Involved in the Washington 
case is a dispute between the AFL 
Teamsters’ Union and the AFL Union of 
Operating Engineers. Both unions claimed 
exclusive right of members to drive con- 
crete mixer trucks. 

The St. Louis case involves a dispute 
between AFL carpenters and AFL ma- 
chinists. The quarrel is whether mill- 
wrights (in the Carpenters’ Union) or 
machinists have the right to jobs repair- 
ing machinery in the Anheuser Busch 
brewing plant. 

In all three cases, the unions against 
which the strikes were called held con- 
tracts with the employers. 

Such strikes, the Justice Department 
maintains, are “designed to destroy an 
established and legitimate system of col- 
lective bargaining,” and therefore are un- 
reasonable restraints of trade prohibited 
by the anti-trust laws. 

Thurman Arnold, Chief of the Depart- 
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ment’s Anti-trust Division, has explained: 
“jurisdictional strikes have been con- 
demned by the AFL itself. Their purpose 
is to make war on another wnion by at- 
tacking employers who deal with that 
union. There is no way the victim of such 
an attack may avoid it except by exposing 
himself to the same attack by the other 
union.” 

AFL officials do not excuse jurisdictional 
strikes and are attempting to eradicate 
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DANIEL J. TOBIN 


Some say... “Labor Statesman... 
some don’t 


them within the AFL. Nonetheless, they 
contend that the Government has no jur- 
isdiction under the anti-trust laws. Fur- 
ther, they argue that even under these 
laws a jurisdictional strike is a strike to 
obtain members or protect members’ rights 
and therefore not illegal. 

Recent trend of court decisions in labor 
actions brought under the anti-trust laws 
has favored the union arguments. 


Policing by the NLRB 


If, as is expected, the courts do not up- 
hold the Justice Department’s attempt to 
police jurisdictional disputes under the 
anti-trust laws, there will be a strong move 












in Congress to give the National Labor 
Relations Board authority to police juris- 
dictional disputes. 

Support for such a move was voiced at 
the annual labor law conference in Wash- 
ington sponsored by the National Lawyers 
Guild. 

At this conference, which adjourned last 
week, Henry Epstein, Solicitor General of 
New York, contended that jurisdictional 
disputes should be left to be adjusted or 
policed under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

Another speaker, Frank E. Horack, Jr., 
professor of the Indiana University Law 
School, argued: 

“Tt is true, of course, that at the time 
the exemption of unions was written into 
the anti-trust laws no legislative intent 
could be said to have anticipated this 
problem. Thus, as a matter of strict statu- 
tory interpretation, the -jurisdictional dis- 
pute may be said to be outside the exemp- 
tion. But strict interpretation can hardly 
be favored in this situation. 

“Tt may be concluded that, although the 
result of a jurisdictional dispute is ex- 
tremely unfair to an employer who has 
signed an agreement with one bargaining 
agency, it is hardly within the sphere of 
an anti-trust regulation.” 
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Move to End Split 
Between AFL and CIO 


Private Washington reaction to Dan To- 
bin’s attempt to “light a fire” is favorable. 

Daniel J. Tobin is President of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
largest union in the AFL. 

His fire-lighting was a statement appear- 
ing last week in his union’s monthly 
journal. In the statement, Mr. Tobin 
blamed continuance of the split between 
AFL and CIO on “less than a dozen men.” 
He called on rank and file members of 
both organizations to “rise up and demand 
by public expressions, mass meetings and 
by resolutions” that the factional disputes 
be settled speedily. 

AFL and CIO leaders were less sanguine. 
Union leaders, including Mr. Tobin, were 
said to have ways of dealing with “rank 
and file revolt.” 

Said William Green, AFL President: 
“Apparently that is Mr. Tobin’s opinion.” 

Said George Q. Lynch, President of the 
Pattern Makers League: “We are still 
waiting a constructive statement from Mr. 
Tobin.” 

Mr. Tobin’s statement will be discussed 
in detail at the Miami meeting of the AFL 
Executive Council, beginning January 29. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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that a strike or threat of strike is a condition in one the Republic. i Bees 
clothing establishment which might conceivably be These barriers to the free flow of commerce art J fre 
repeated in others, and that clothing being an receiving much public attention, but it is eva ge “ 
article of commerce might be impeded in its free more pertinent to direct attention to the cancers § thi 
flow from producer to consumer. which have grown up in our economic system § do 
Whether or not one agrees with that extreme in- through the unlimited use of the taxing power by §no1 
terpretation as sound or wise, it is the supreme law state and city governments. This has directly af-gjint 
of the land today, upheld by the tribunal which fected not only the free flow of commerce betweeny “ 
says what is or is not a valid piece of legislation the states but also the actual amount of revenuég the 
under our Constitution. collected by the federal government from the arti Nov 
But if this new meaning of the commerce clause cles which, it has hitherto been believed, were ex § City 
gives the federal government power to decide what clusively in the federal domain of taxation. of 
are the obstructions to the stream of commerce, There exists today no coordinating influence § pai 
what influences or acts, what economic barriers can which can say to the states and cities what fields 2 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 






VOLTAIRE 





. | of taxation they may cover and what fields the fed- 
- § eral government may choose to occupy. There is 
| overlapping of tax authorities. As many as 175,000 
separate and distinct taxing units exist throughout 
y ) the nation, each exacting its toll from the economic 
system. 


-|I State Sales Taxes If we are to promote economic 
s|) Directly Affect recovery, we cannot permit 


| Federal Revenue Prices to be affected by indis- 





s criminate taxation and with- 
g | out regard to what the traffic will bear. 
- The most conspicuous examples of this sort of 


e | thing, of course, exist with reference to tobacco 
e | and gasoline taxes, though there are many other 
instances, especially where the states levy what are 
s § known as “sales taxes” on numerous commodities. 
0 Just the other day the New York Tobacco Coun- 
h & cil derived from the city collectors’ reports figures 
vf showing that in the last six months of 1939 the 
newly imposed city tax on tobacco had forced a 
rs § decline in sales of 72,459,100 packages of ciga- 
rettes. The city lost in revenue stamps possible 
1y § revenue of about $724,591 but at six cents a pack- 
ve § age, the federal government lost $4,347,546. What 
c- § right has a city government to deprive the federal 
us § government of revenue? 
si- Also many of the New York city’s 40,000 re- 
ek § tailers felt the pinch. Some of this was not alto- 
ic § gether lost because cigarettes were bootlegged from 
a @ neighboring states. But there can be no clearer 
; gcse of interference by city government with the 
we & free flow of commerce. 
en§ ©The gasoline tax problem has revealed the same 
ets @ thing. Where one state imposes higher taxes than 
do other states consumption is reduced. The eco- 
nomic life of the whole nation is affected by the 
intervention of state and city taxing authorities. 
The rewritten commerce clause gives Congress 
the power to stop such interference. Congress may 
now pass a law specifically forbidding any state or 
city from imposing any tax which, in the judgment 
of Congress, might interfere with, interrupt or im- 
nce § pair the free flow of commerce between the states. 
Such a power should be exercised carefully, but 














Congress can exercise its newly defined powers under the com- 
merce clause to control the nature and character of taxes by 
states and cities on commodities moving in interstate commerce 


its existence should be promptly recognized. It is 
the one collateral advantage that has come from 
the newly interpreted commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. For it means that at last the power to 
cure overlapping taxation has been found to reside 
in the federal government. 


A Unified Tax 
System Would 
Avoid Conflicts 


The first step should be a con- 
structive attempt to study by 
a joint commission of federal 
and state officials the whole 
incidence of taxation—what are the economic ef- 
fects of state and city taxes as well as federal taxes. 
Next, a law should be passed prohibiting specific 
taxes by the states or cities on cigarettes and gaso- 
line as a test to determine conclusively by court 
decision that Congress has such power even though 
it would appear indubitable from the reasoning 
used by the Supreme Court in the Jones & Laughlin 
and other cases arising under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

When the power has been clearly defined, then it 
would be the duty of Congress to establish a na- 
tional tax board composed of at least fifteen mem- 
bers chosen with due regard to geographical and 
economic considerations. Such a board should 
settle conflicts in the tax systems of the nation 
under standards prescribed by Congress so that if 
there should conceivably be a situation in which 
both the federal and state governments wish to 
enter a particular field of taxation, the directions 
of Congress as to what portion of the revenue col- 
lected shall be refunded to the state and what 
portion shall be retained by the federal government 
could be carried out. 

Today the newly interpreted commerce clause 
really furnishes ample power to go ahead with the 
drive for a unified tax system. It could do more 
than any other single thing to help increase the 
total national income by removing the impedi- 
ments to its present growth. And if we are to get 
an $80,000,000,000 national income so as to bal- 
ance the budget, we must waste no time in getting 
at every one of the fundamental barriers to expan- 
sion of our national income. 
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To What Extent Should the United States 
Extend Help to the Republic of Finland? 


Dwight F. Davis 


MERIDIAN PLANTATION, TALLAHASSEE, 
FLA.; Former Secretary of War and 
Governor General of Philippine Islands, 


answers: 

I favor going as far as we can in helping 
Finland, short of actually committing hos- 
tile acts. The fight of a brave little nation 
against brutal aggression is the common 
fight of civilization against Barbarism. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
Finland for its heroic struggle against 
tremendous odds. The course of history 
may be changed by this challenge of 
David to Goliath. 


John R. McCarl 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Comptroller General 
of the United States, 1921-1936, 


answers: 

“How far should we go in helping Fin- 
land?” 

So far as we, as individuals, shocked by 
the vile purposes of Russian dictatorship, 
are willing to help a friend in need—an 
honorable and peace-loving people forced 
to fight for existence. The campaign now 
under way to that end should be sup- 
ported, encouraged and extended, so all 
may have opportunity to help in some 
manner. 

It would be dangerous, possibly a short 
route to involvement, should Congress 
(our sole war-making authority) author- 
ize official assistance, and the fact such 
course is being seriously considered by 
Government likely will prove damaging 
to that campaign—may deter many from 
giving until it is known whether Congress 
actually will go so far as to authorize 
assistance through use of governmental 
facilities and public funds. Those who 
could give generously may hesitate to do 
so in the face of threatened taxes for 
some form of official participation. 


Dr. Herbert Wright 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Professor of Inter- 
national Law, the Catholic University 
of America, 


answers: 

The United States should extend any 
reasonable credit or loans desired by Fin- 
land, even for military supplies, provided 
it does not imply sending American men 
or ships to Finland, because— 

(1) Under international law, a govern- 
ment may give any aid it sees fit to any 
friendly government at peace. (2) Al- 
though, according to available informa- 
tion, the Soviet Union has, without just 
reason and against a non-aggression treaty, 
invaded Finnish territory, Finland is tech- 
nically at peace. (3) The United Siates 
enjoys the most friendly relations with 
Finland. (4) Finland has manifested its 
desire to observe its international obliga- 
tions by faithfully discharging its debts 
to the United States. (5) The traditional 
policy of the United States is against en- 
gaging in foreign wars. 


Charles Henry Butler 


Member, Bar Association, New York City; 
a vice-president, American Society of 
International Law; technical delegate, 
American Delegation, Hague Peace 
Conference, 1907, 


answers: 


As the invading power has disavowed 
waging war on Finland, the situation ap- 
pears to be the same as that between 
Japan and China and international rules 
of law in regard to neutrality do not apply 
either as to the invaders or to other na- 
tions. 

The determination whether the United 
States as a government shall render assist- 
ance to Finland, and, if so, to what extent 
and what conditions, involves questions of 
national policies only, and the Congress 





An urgent issue now pressing to 
the fore in American affairs is that 
of aid to Finland and what form, if 
any, it should take. To present a 
consensus on this question, The 
United States News addressed to 
authorities in international law 


and political science and to leaders 
in congress, concerned with for- 
eign affairs, this question: 

“How far should the United 
States go in helping Finland?” 
Answers received are published 

herewith. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


DR. HERBERT WRIGHT 


can act in regard thereto subject only to 
Constitutional limitations (and _presiden- 
tial veto) in the same manner and to the 
same extent as it can in regard to our 
relations with any other country within 
whose boundaries no hostilities exist. 
Let us hope the Congress may soon find 
some acceptable solution to the pending 
questions and enact such legislation as will 
enable this Government to render, as 9 
many of its citizens are doing, such assist- 
ance to Finland as will substantially aid 
the gallant resistance it is making to the 
unwarranted attack made upon it by the 
aggressor who is invading its territory. 


Frederick J. Libby 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; executive secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 

The greatest service our Government 
could render to Finland would be for the 
President to use his incomparable infu 
ence to stop the fighting in Europe 
every front and, in cooperation with other 
neutrals, bring about the earliest possible 
mediation looking to a just and lasting 
peace. 

For a war loan to help Finland fight 
Russia would be, as is generally recognized, 
a violation of the spirit and intent of ou 
Neutrality Law. 

Further, armament loans are not paid 
They cannot be paid because no gools 
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are produced to correspond with the sums 
involved. The loans for food and medical 
supplies, already made to the Finnish peo- 
ple beyond their capacity to absorb, have 
the unqualified support of all of us. But 
loans for armaments would better be spent 
in aiding hundreds of thousands of desper- 
ate families right here at home. 

The great advantage of mediation over 
prolongation of this war is that it prevents 
surrender on either side and prevents a 
dictated peace. The triumph of brute force 
on either side now would be followed in- 
evitably by another Versailles and another 
war. A long-drawn-out war, with stalemate 
and complete exhaustion at the end, will 
bring world revolution or iron dictator- 
ships. The President should not lose a day 
in proposing a mediation commission, as 
was recently advocated in The United 
States News, if Finland and the rest of 
Europe are to be saved. 


William R. Castle 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; assistant to chair- 
man, Republican National Committee; 
former Under Secretary of State 

and ambassador to Japan, 


answers: 


In the Washington Star a day or two 
ago Mr. Berryman well expressed my re- 
action to the President’s suggestions to 
Congress as to a loan to Finland. His 
cartoon pictures the Finns hurling biscuits 
at the onrushing Soviet troops because the 
United States will supply only non-mili- 
tary material. 

The embargo on the sale of arms and 
ammunition has been lifted at the earnest 
request of the President. Both England 
and Germany may buy what they wish in 
our markets. It is true that under the 
Johnson Act they cannot borrow money 
from us with which to pay our manufac- 
turers but that has nothing to do with the 
legality of their purchases. 

I should not want to see the Army and 
Navy Departments sending their own 
stocks of arms and ammunition to Hel- 
sinki. But if we are going to loan money 
to Finland, let us loan it without any 
strings attached so that the Finns may use 
it in any way that will be most useful to 
them. 

There is always a question, of course, 
whether the Congress has the moral right, 
except when there is unanimous consent, 
to give away the money of the citizens of 
the country. There is always the chance 
that a loan to Finland may turn out to be 
a gift. Certainly it would not be called a 
good risk. 

That is why I have felt that the ideal 
aid to Finland must be through the volun- 
tary gifts of the people—that, and the 
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fact that voluntary giving more vividly 
illustrates the depth of our feelings in the 
matter. Congress would not need to ap- 
propriate any money if the nation could 
have the assurance that there is to be the 
reality, not the promise, of Government 
economy; that taxes will not be raised to 
pay for unnecessary projects; that honest 
business will be assisted rather than penal- 
ized; that labor will not only be protected 
from exploitation but will learn to take 
its share of responsibility. 

If we could look forward to such a fu- 
ture, there would be an outpouring of 
private capital to aid Finland such as has 
never been seen. We honor the Finnish 
nation because it has proved itself fully 





—Underwood & Underwood 


WILLIAM R. CASTLE 


worthy of honor. We recognize the Finns 
as defenders of civilization against the 
hordes of Asia. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor of Law, 
Yale University; Member, International 
Academy of Comparative Law 

(The Hague), 


answers: 


The French historian Guizot, in referring 
to George Washington, made this state- 
ment: 

“Tt is the property of great men, even 
when they share the prejudices of their 
time and of their country, to know how to 
get free from them and how to rise supe- 
rior to their natural habits of thought.” 

There are now three wars under way. 
In each, the American public, informed or 
uninformed, has marked sympathies. In 
each, governmental action has been under- 
taken or proposed which constitutes gov- 





ernmental aid to one side in that conflict. 
This is a dangerous course to pursue and 
is calculated to make enemies and war 
for the United States without any real 
assurance that the handicaps imposed on 
one side or the aid afforded to the other 
side will have a material influence on the 
outcome. The only thing certain is that 
we are accumulating enemies. 

American sympathies for Finland may 
legitimately be expressed in private con- 
tributions to the Hoover Committee or 
any other private donation. A govern- 
mental loan to Finland, whether through 
The Export-Import Bank or The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, is an act 
of intervention and of war, exposing the 
United States to legitimate reprisals, now 
or hereafter, on the part of Soviet Russia. 
It, therefore, seems to me illegal and 
dangerous, however tempting, to advance 
public funds to Finland. 


Senator Brown 


Democrat, Michigan; Member, Senate 
Committees on Finance and Banking 
and Currency, 


answers: 

A little inoffensive nation has been 
brutally attacked by a foe fifty times its 
size. That nation happens to be the one 
nation in Europe to which we loaned 
money before 1930 that has fulfilled its 
promise to pay in every respect. These 
two facts have aroused in our people a 
desire to aid them in their hour of tribula- 
tion. I want to give Finland all the aid we 
can give and remain within the letter and 
spirit of our neutrality law. 


Denys P. Myers 


MEDFORD, MASS; Research Director, World 
Peace Foundation; Research Librarian, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 


answers: 

The people of the United States should 
support their Government in extending to 
Finland every assistance in kind or amount 
which Finland may request and which it is 
possible in justice to ourselves to pro- 
vide. . . The form and extent of our aid 
should entirely disregard any reactions of 
the Soviet Union in the future as in the 
past. 

The American people should support 
their Government in making its contribu- 
tions to the Finnish people as effective as 
possible, and the Government should fa- 
cilitate support of the Finnish cause 
through the private source of the Hoover 
Organization. 

Remission of the December debt install- 
ment in military kind should be a’ first 
and immediate step. 
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—— Nhe bro atsd Con of Mattonal Issuer 


Will Super-Navy 
Justify Cost? 
Editors’ Views 


Fully two-thirds of commenting news- 
papers indorse the proposed increase in 
the size of the American Navy, under plans 
to make it commensurate with the defense 
of the two ocean shores. This expansion, 
estimated to cost more than one billion 
dollars, fails to impress the minority as 
needful. 

The argument chiefly centers around the 
statement of Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, who, before a 
House Committee, outlined the Navy’s 
desire to be able to defend the United 
States against any coalition of foreign 
powers. 

Objectors insist the cost of such a super- 
navy would be unnecessary, saying the 
United States probably would never have 
to bear the brunt of such an attack alone. 

Proposals to make Guam a great naval 
base also are criticized by minority com- 
mentators, who say such action may prove 
offensive to Japan. 

The Chief of Naval Operations is quoted 
by the San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) 
as saying that the Navy is “too small if 
it be weaker than any possible enemy com- 
bination.” The “Express” points out that 
“The Navy is the nation’s first line of de- 
fense and naval building is a long-range 
process.” 

Considering the Stark statement, the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) argues 
that “the actual chances of a foreign coali- 
tion appearing, and the exact measure of 
naval strength necessary to repel it, are 
beyond calculation.” 

The Herald Tribune, contends that the 
cost “is bound to arouse the hard-pressed 
taxpayer’s attention.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.) asks: “Does 
Admiral Stark’s reference to a coalition 
usher in a new official naval policy?” 

Two branches of the subject are taken 
up by the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram (Ind.), with the conclusion that 
“Guam is an important neighbor to the 
Philippines and has a significant bearing 
on air lines between the United States and 
Asia”; while it observes that Admiral Stark 
wants “not a divided two-ocean navy but 
one grand fleet that will tell the world 
about our sea supremacy.” (See article on 
page 12). 

“Huge additional sums,” advises the 
Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) “must be 
spent before the United States can feel 
reasonably secure.” 
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Unity Feasible , : Duffy mera Sen 
for Europe? 


eo 


The proposal of a Federation of Europe, 
to which various statesmen, including 
Premier Daladier of France and Prime 
Minister Chamberlain of Great Britain, 
have given their indorsement, impresses 
more than three-fourths of commenting 
editors in this country with its feasibility. 
They think it offers the only basis for an 
enduring peace. The minority believe that 
such a plan would be extremely hard to 
arrange in detail. 

Incidental to the general discussion of a 
f common interest among the nations of Eu- 
. rope is the effort to consolidate the inter- 
ests of Balkan nations. 





“Mr. Chamberlain’s reference in a re- i " Y S 2 a ee 
cent report to the possibility of a European es oe SSS Se 20 2 AIL 
federation,” states the Birmingham (Ala.) vies 
Age-Herald (Dem.), “is a significant indi- 
it cation of the broadening realization that a ; ; ; : 
a new order must succeed the present con- ; ae . : ; ai ahiccenataiiah Reenteh. fe. Sete Sone 
flict.” The Age-Herald sees much Euro- oe 4 a pe See ne ~ Pe eae ; Teg 
pean conviction that “the next peace must ig EGF ; é an ities a) ea 
embrace far-reaching changes and con- 


i ° ” 
: cessions. 


: A New Order Foreseen 
*) 


Mr. Farley Tests a Trial Balloon 
With Trailers 








“To what extent,” remarks the Concord 
(N.H.) Monitor (Ind.), “the states of 
Europe can be induced jointly to yield 
powers to a central government is the 
great hurdle to be taken in the federation 
idea.” 

Holding that “many observers believe 
the distress of war can be turned to posi- 
tive good in bringing the free nations to- 
gether,” the Savannah (Ga.) Morning 
News (Dem.) asserts that “there is no 
handicap of post-war revenge which has 
always crept into peace settlements.” 





: | Alternative to Federation 


Contending that “a United States of Eu- 
rope is impossible,” the Green Bay (Wis.) 
® Press-Gazette (Ind.) advocates a less 
sweeping effort to provide that “the power 
nations of Europe be prevented from hurl- 
ing their armies and munitions at other 
nations over grievances, false or imaginary, : : sees as 
without the passage first of a declaration — aan 
of war by a body chosen by the people.” qe “6 
_ Turning to the Balkans, the Indianapo- 
lis Ind. Star (Ind. Rep.) is impressed by 
the fact that “Mussolini’s contribution to 
peace is an agreement to aid Hungary.” 
s “The new war pacts between Britain 
2%, @ md France,” says the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook (Ind.), “are eg 
regarded by Premier Daladier as perma- os 8 BRE Ee ES apatite ited 
nent pacts of peace as well as war.” No Wonder The Folks Talk Ab 
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THE THIRD-TERM ENIGMA CLEARS 


“Draft Roosevelt’ Movement Results from President's Attitude 


Not to seek renomination 
but to retain control of 
party and pick nominee 


President Roosevelt’s political future is 
rapidly becoming clear as a direct result of 
the factual report by The United States 
News that Mr. Roosevelt will announce 
soon that he does not intend to seek a 
third term. 

This touched off a burst of activity 
among politicians and produced a release 
of information that had backed up behind 
a wall of quiet backstage planning. Out 
into the open came the “draft-Roosevelt” 
movement. Into the clear came a direct 
disclosure of the President’s intent and 
attitude. 

The United States News in its article 
had revealed that President Roosevelt 
had assured some prominent persons that 
a statement of his intentions would be 
made known in ample time to give others 
a chance; that the President at this time 
had in mind Cordell Hull and Robert H. 
Jackson as the 1940 Democratic Ticket; 
but that a draft-Roosevelt move would be 
the determining factor in what happened. 


No Denial Forthcoming 

Publication of the article brought quick 
action. 

At the first White House gathering of 
newspapermen, Stephen Early, Secretary 
to the President, was asked for an affirma- 
tion or denial of the story. Mr. Early 
ducked behind the statement: 

“Since they have stopped publishing the 
racing forms somebody has to tell what 
day the horses are running, where to bet, 
and how.” 

But there was no denial from 
source. 

On that same day, Postmaster General 
Farley, who probably knows more about 
the President’s plans than any other man, 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not seek a third term and would run 
only if drafted. Here was quick con- 
firmation of The United States News 
statement. 

Later in the day, newspapermen met 
with President Roosevelt. The President, 
like Mr. Early, sought to escape with a 
laugh and banter. Reporter Earl Godwin 
pressed him with the questions: 

“How about the story? Is it true?” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s response was that the 


this 
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“They say that the first inclination which an animal has is to protect itself.” 
—Diogenes Laertius, Circa 200 A.D. 


story represented a pretty slick technique 
and represented a new way to make 
money through sale of the article to news- 
papers. Actually, the major press associa- 
tions and newspapers which asked per- 
mission to reprint were given the privilege 
gratis. It was on the first pages of news- 
papers throughout the country. 

The reference to money caused the 
President the next day to express to news- 
papermen, through Secretary Early, the 
hope that no one would take his remark 
seriously. He wanted them to know that 
he was just wise-cracking. 


Offers From Four States 
Developments followed with a rush. 
Charles West, confidential political agent 

of the President, called at the White 

House to urge President Roosevelt to per- 

mit his name to be entered in the presi- 

dential preference primary of Ohio. The 

President refused. Here again was con- 

firmation of a choice not to run in 1940. 

Mr. West reminded Mr. Roosevelt that 


Ohio’s 52 votes, after a favorite-son vote 
for Senator Vic Donahey, would switch to 
Roosevelt on a “draft” move. 

Asked the President’s reaction, M. 
West said: 

“There was no intimation of disappoint- 
ment and no inkling of unwarranted dis 


turbance on the President’s part over it’ 


Next came Mayor Edward J. Kelly, d 
Chicago, Democratic leader in that state. 
Mayor Kelly assured Mr. Roosevelt thi 
the 58 votes of Illinois were his in the 1 
convention. Those votes would be cast fo 
Roosevelt “whether or not the Presides! 
wants the nomination.” 

Senator Pepper came forward with th 
14 votes of Florida—for Roosevelt in! 
draft movement. 

Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania let th 
President know that Pennsylvania’s ® 
votes would be his when the time ff 
voting came. 

On Jan. 19, Mr. Roosevelt, in anothet 
exchange with newspapermen, let drop # 
hint inadvertently. He was told thi 
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The Political Week 





Kenneth H. Crawford had been elected 
President of the Newspaper Guild by 
unanimous vote—including Maine and 
Vermont. Back came the laughing re- 
mark from Mr. Roosevelt that maybe 
Crawford was the fellow the President 
was looking for. 

Did the President mean that he was 
thinking in terms of a nominee other 
than himself, one who could win the 
election easily? 

Anyway, everybody is watching the 
calendar now, including Mr. Garner. 


limelight on Mr. Jackson 

While the “draft-Roosevelt” bandwagon 
picked up momentum, the President 
turned his attention to fulfilling another 
phase of the story reported last week by 
The United States News. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in an unusual ceremony 
in his private White House study, witness- 
ed the swearing in of Robert H. Jackson as 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The President focused attention on his real 
favorite as a successor and on the man 
most likely to have presidential support 


. for the Vice Presidency in 1940, if the door 


is finally closed to a third term. 

After this ceremony, Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, added to the build-up for At- 
toney General Jackson in a statement 
saying that Mr. Jackson possessed qualifi- 
cations that not only fit him for the posi- 
tion he is taking but “for any other within 
the gift of the American people.” 

Apparent in all of the rapid fire moves 
now under way is the intention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to try in every way to 
maintain a hold upon the machinery of his 
party that will enable him at convention 
time to determine who shall be the party 
nominees. A!! signs are that the President 
is playing the game with skill. 

Mr. Roosevelt realizes another purpose 
in keeping the affairs of his party in un- 
certainty. 

This purpose is to divert public atten- 
tion from the opposition Republican Party 
and its plans and candidates. Argument 
over Democratic affairs, with the persona!- 
ity of the President involved, takes the 
spotligit from the candidates of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Those candidates on recent days have 
been holding to the background, devoting 
themselves to the painstaking task of mak- 
ing local contacts and of seeking support 
among the local leaders whose decisions 
are so important in the final selection of 
the nominee. 

Strategy will call for Mr. Roosevelt to 
continue to hold the spotlight to the detri- 
ment of opposition candidates both within 

own party and within the Republican 

Party, 
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to an Engineer’s Hobby 
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° Just a few weeks back a small 
crowd gathered on a hilltop in the 
Alleghenies to pay their respects to 
the station that had pioneered all 
radio broadcasting. The station 
they were honoring was KDKA; 
the occasion, the dedication of a 
new 50,000 watt transmitter locat- 
ed at Allison Park, near Pittsburgh. 


e Present at this ceremony were 
many people who nineteen years 
before had heard and participated 
in the first official broadcast ever 
made—the announcement of the 
Harding-Cox election returns on 
November 2, 1920. Since that his- 
toric day radio broadcasting has 
developed so. rapidly, extended its 
sphere of influence so far, that 
not many are aware of its humble 
beginning. 


¢ It all started in the garage of 
a young Westinghouse engineer. 
He was such a stickler for accuracy 
that he couldn’t even tolerate a few 
seconds variation in his vestpocket 
watch. To satisfy this whim, he 
rigged himself up a crude radio 
receiving set of the type that was 


then known as a “cat’s whisker’’, 
so he could pick up the time signals 
sent out at regular intervals by the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington. 


¢ Out of this hobby came a prod- 
ding urge to make radio something 
more than a signalling device for 
the benefit of ships at sea. With the 
help of others, this young engineer 
eventually established station 
KDKA and immediately a new voice 
was heard in the land. 


¢ For the first timea church ser- 
vice was broadcast over the air; the 
first broadcast of a presidential in- 
auguration was heard; radio an- 
nouncements of baseball scores, 
time signals and market reports be- 
came a daily feature of this new 
public service. 


e When we remember the flam- 
ing speed of radio broadcast devel- 
opment since 1920, it is amazing 
to find the pages of history attrib- 
uting so much pioneering toa single 
station. And so the installation of 
this new equipment is consistent 
with Westinghouse’s desire from 
the very beginning to extend radio’s 
usefulness and improve the quality 
of both programs and reception. 


e All this means a great deal to 
you who are within the sound of 
KDKA’S new voice. That takes in 
about everybody, for in addition to 
the standard KDKA broadcasts, 
short wave programs from the same 
studios over station WPIT (for- 
merly W8XK) are heard around 
the world. 


e In addition to KDKA, the 
familiar call letters of Westinghouse 
stations WBZ, KYW, WOWO and 
WGL are further indication of our 
close association and interest in this 
important and exciting industry. 
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Diplomacy’s Chessboard ... Three Envoys 
In New Posts in Countries Involved in War 


John Cudahy 


Into the cockpit of Europe goes a 
diplomat who won his spurs in Po- 
land and won all hearts in Ireland 


Big, lanky John 
Cudahy, former 
United States Min- 
ister to Eire, a 
few days ago hur- 
riedly left the 
deer and sheepand 
horseflesh of Phoe- 
nix Park in Dub- 
lin for the sand- 
bags and anti-air- 
craft guns of Brus- 
sels. There, at pres- 
ent, he is receiv- 
ing urgent instruc- 
tions from Wash- 
ington to fill, as quickly as possible, the 
shoes left by former Ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies. 

A rich, non-career diplomat, Mr. Cudahy 
has had one of the strangest careers in 
the service. This career began in 1933, 
when he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to be Ambassador to Poland. 
Four years later, in 1937, unambitious 
Mr. Cudahy did a thing unheard of in 
State Department records: he demoted 
himself, to become Minister to the Irish 
Free State. Now he is back in the high 
ranks, with the substantial title of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Belgium and Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Luxembourg. 





—Wide World 
John Cudahy 


The /.ppeal of Ireland 

Aside from a desire to get a change of 
scene, sentiment was at the root of his 
1937 move to Ireland. Handsome John 
Cudahy’s father, Patrick, was born in the 
old country, and the American envoy liked 
the idea of representing his father’s adopt- 
ed nation on the Ould Sod. It also appealed 
to him, as a hard-riding sportsman, to 
open up a stable of fine-blooded horses in 
real hunting country. And it appealed to 
the Irish, too. 

Mr. Cudahy entered diplomatic circles 
with a midwest background of law and 
business. A native of Milwaukee, born in 
1887, he was graduated from Harvard and 
the University of Wisconsin. After a few 
years of practicing law and ranching in 
Mexico, he became vice president of a 
meat-packing firm. 
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During the World War, John Cudahy 
served as a Captain with the United 
States Army throughout the Archangel 
campaign, in the White Sea region of 
Russia. That experience left such an im- 
pression on him that he named his first 
child, daughter Toulgas, after a town 
around which the fighting had been thick- 
est. 

Although he had had no political train- 
ing, Mr. Cudahy was an effective speaker 
for Franklin Roosevelt during the last 
presidential campaigns. In 1936, Ambassa- 
dor Cudahy, home from Warsaw, appealed 
for the re-election of President Roosevelt 
on the grounds that only a miracle could 
prevent outbreak of war in Europe, and 
that the United States needed the Chief 
Executive’s experience with and knowledge 
of foreign affairs. 

A six-foot-three-incher and 200-pounder, 
Mr. Cudahy is a vigorous, adventurous 
sort of man. Last summer, for example, he 
flew back to the United States on the 
first return trip of the Atlantic Clipper. 


Clarence E. Gauss 


Shrewd and quiet, but a fighter, 

veteran Far East official takes over 

new Australian post 

In the eyes of 
many at the De- 
partment of State, 
there is no abler 
career diplomat 
in the Foreign 
Service than 
America’s new, and 
first, Minister to 
Australia, 53-year- 
old Clarence Ed- 
ward Gauss (pro- 
nounced Goss). 
One of the old- 

est officials in point 
of service, slight, 
bespectacled Mr. Gauss entered the State 
Department as a clerk in 1906. Since then, 
for 33 years, he has been in China—except 
for brief stays in Washington and Paris. 
During those years he roamed all over 
China, from Shanghai to Tientsin to Amoy 
to Tsinan to Mukden to Peiping and back 
to Shanghai. At the time of his recent 
appointment to the British Dominion (an 
appointment which surprised nobody more 
than Mr. Gauss), he was Consul General 
at Shanghai, with duties also as Counselor 
of Embassy. 





= \ 
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Veteran Gauss was thus selected for the 
newly-created post at Canberra because of 
his long familiarity with the pricking prob- 
lems of the Far East and his knowledge 
of trends toward domination in the Pacific, 
His recent conferences with Francis B, 
Sayre, High Commissioner to the Philip. 
pines, and with Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, 
indicate the key position he has held, and 
will continue to hold, in the Pacific basin, 


Makes Quick Decisions 


As Consul General in Shanghai (which 
is the largest purely consular office in the 
foreign field), quiet, patient Clarence 
Gauss has played a leading role in pro- 
tecting the rights and interests of Ameri- 
can nationals in the lower Yangtze valley. 
Since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war, Mr. Gauss hasn’t had a free Sunday 
afternoon, and his extra-consular duties 
have forced him to give spot judgments. 
Fortunately, as his colleagues agree, Clar- 
ence Gauss is the kind of man who is 
usually right. 

In the midst of turbulent and emotion- 
al events (bombings two doors from his 
office) , he has remained subdued and un- 
excited. But behind a shrewd, dispassion- 
ate exterior is revealed a two-fisted fighter. 
In his endless negotiations with the Jap- 
anese, he has been accessible but tight- 
mouthed. More than a legalistic, hard- 
working Consul General, Mr. Gauss has 
already done much to shape American pol- 
icies in the Far East. 


James H. R. Cromwell 


Flair for society and politics helps 
to qualify former Marine captain 
for Ottawa post 


Washington had 
made up its offi- 
cial mind that the 
appointment of 
James H.R. Crom- 
well, husband of 
Doris Duke, to- 
bacco heiress 
($50,000,000), to 
be Minister to Can- 
ada is most amaz- 
ing, big surprise 
of the year. 

Although 43- 
year-old. Jimmy 
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—Wide World 
James H. R. Cromwell 
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Cromwell has had no previous diplomatic 
experience, he has long been interested in 
national affairs. Recently, on one of many 
calls to the White House, he conferred with 
the President on ways that he could be 
useful in public service. Appointment to 
the Ottawa post is apparently the answer. 

A long-time personal friend of the Chief 
Executive, Mr. Cromwell, in the role of 
amateur politician, has been an active 
Democrat in recent years. Although he 
could not be called a New Dealer in the 
full sense of the word, he has ardently sup- 
ported many of the President’s policies, 
especially those dealing with international 
affairs. A few years ago, Mr. Cromwell’s 
wife was reported to have contributed 
$50,000 to party campaign funds. 

The new appointee was warmly spon- 
sored by Postmaster General Farley and 
by New Jersey’s Democratic leader, Frank 
Hague. The latter, early in the year, de- 
dared that Jimmy Cromwell would make 
an “ideal” New Jersey senatorial candi- 
date. 


Ottawa an Important Post 


Aside from being a comfortable, socially 
pleasant post, the Canadian position is one 
of the most important in the diplomatic 
service because of the economic relations 
of the two countries, as well as their prox- 
imity. One of the first problems with which 
Diplomat Cromwell will have to deal will 
concern the program for developing the 
St. Lawrence river as a deep waterway and 
a power project. 

A stepson of the late E. T. Stotesbury, 
Philadelphia financier and banker, Jimmy 
Cromwell attended Lawrenceville School 
and the University of Pennsylvania. After 
serving in the World War as a Marine cap- 
tain, he engaged in the automobile financ- 
ing business, and later became vice presi- 
dent of the Peerless Motor Company. 

Although he lives on a 2,500-acre estate 
at Somerville, N. J., Mr. Cromwell is the 
energetic kind of person who scorns the 
“idle rich” and tries to keep himself as 
busy as possible. An amateur economist 
and co-author of “In Defense of Capital- 
ism,” he considers the profit system sound 
and believes that income taxes should be 
abolished (in New Jersey he has served on 
the Tax Law Revision Commission). He 
holds that economic difficulties arise in the 
failure to understand certain dynamic and 
functional aspects of money. Mr. Cromwell 
helped to found the Sound Money League 
and joined the movement to free Tom 
Mooney. 

Aside from being known as a world 
traveler and as a high-figure philanthro- 
pist, Jimmy Cromwell has a reputation of 
being an able boxer. Three fast rounds 
with Tommy Loughran are to his credit. 
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Sales double those of 1938 


are recorded as Studebaker exceeds 


the industry’s percentage of gain 


more than 
* 


tp sales record after an- 
other was broken in 1939 
by Studebaker. 

The year’s final quarter was 
the biggest final quarter in 
unit volume in Studebaker’s 
87-year history. 

Studebaker finished 1939 
solidly intrenched in 8th place 
in passenger car registrations 
—an advance-of five positions 
in two years. 

Studebaker had a unit gain 
in registrations for 11 months 
of 1939 of 105.4% as against 
an industry gain of 44.6%. 


New Studebaker Champion 
a stand-out success 


Studebaker shattered precedent 
in April 1939 by introducing a 
new economy car in the lowest 
price field—the Studebaker 
Champion—designed to give 
10% to 25% greater gas sav- 
ings than any competitively 
priced car. 


Today more than 60,000 sat- 





21/4 times 


isfied Studebaker Champion 
owners are acclaiming this car 
as the most successful new car 
in 10 years. 

The great Studebaker fac- 
tories are operating five days 
a week on a peak production 
schedule. And 7,700 of the auto- 
mobile industry’s ablest crafts- 
men are busy perpetuating the 
quality tradition for which 
Studebaker is world-famed. 

Make Studebaker’s success 
your success. See to it that you 
visit your local Studebaker 
dealer and drive a Studebaker 
Champion, Commander or 
President before deciding on 
any car. Champion prices be- 
gin as low as $660 delivered at 
South Bend, Indiana, with lib- 
eral C.I.T. payment terms. 

And don’t forget that Stude- 
baker leads in value in com- 
mercial cars and trucks as well 
as in passenger cars. The Stude- 
baker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER...THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


Founded in 1852 + World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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BRIEF PERIOD OF HESITATION 


Why Forecasters Think Slow-down in Industry Will Be Mild 


Business jittery as steel 
output recedes. The signs 
of strength in other lines 


A distinct case of jitters has been ob- 
served among business men since the turn 
of the year. Steel production is slipping 
off at a time when ordinarily it is starting 
its spring rise, and other lines of activity 
are failing to make their seasonal gains. 

Educated guesses indicate that the in- 
dustrial production index will drop 5 or 
more points in January, and a similar re- 
duction is looked for in February. So, peo- 


ple are beginning to ask, what are we in 
for? Is this the start of another 1937-38? 

The Government’s best-informed ad- 
visers believe that it is not. They hold 
that this is merely a temporary reaction, 
likely to run for perhaps three or four 
months. They estimate that the first half 
of this year is likely to average at least 112 
on the Federal Reserve Board index, which 
is better than any month of last year be- 
fore September. The second half is too far 
away, too dependent on foreign develop- 
ments, to be estimated accurately, but the 
average guess is around 115. 

Most of the declining tendencies center 


in steel, where the operating rate must fall 
back to the level of actual consumption— 
war-risk inventories having now been ac- 
cumulated. This will pull the “durable 
goods” index down for a time, but when 
the other individual lines of industry are 
examined the situation is found far from 
alarming. 

Experts expect output of non-durable 
consumer goods—textiles, foods, tobacco 
and the like—to be well maintained for an 
indefinite period. Building activity, which 
has just finished its best year of the 1930s, 
is generally expected at least to duplicate 
its 1939 performance, 
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national average. 


All States except five showed increases 


ber business activity, measured by check payments, exceeded 
that of a year before by 6.16 per cent. Gain in business 
volume, adjusted for higher prices, was 6 per cent. The map 
shows how business conditions by States compared with the 
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in business activity. The average national gain was exceeded 
in the twenty States shown in white; closely approached by 
the twelve shaded States, while the sixteen black were 
below it. 
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The Trend of Business 





Motor vehicle output is back to the De- 
cember level of more than 100,000 units 
per week. Most observers anticipate a 
good spring season, and the predicted in- 
creases for 1940 as a whole range from 10 
to 25 per cent. 

Consumer incomes are still increasing. 
On the other hand, investment of private 
capital in industry has declined more than 
50 per cent in the last year, and the effects 
of war and political campaigning in com- 
ing months cannot be closely gauged as yet. 

The war is, of course, the biggest factor. 
It is spreading, and will probably intensify 
this spring. This will disrupt normal trade 
over a wider area, but it will reduce for- 
eign production and increase foreign util- 
ation of many goods, and so bring in- 
creased demands for American products. 

Exports in December at 358 million dol- 
lars were the largest since 1930. Exports 
may not turn the current setback into a 
boom, but they will be an important “cush- 
jon.” The recent expansion of foreign pur- 
chases, for example, will begin to be appar- 
ent in trade returns within the current 
quarter, while domestic business is still 
declining. 

In a word—and in the opinion of the 
Capital’s best judges—the outlook is not 
discouraging and, despite uncertainties, the 
balance of probabilities is for quite appre- 
ciable gains over 1939. 


* 


The Trade Break 
With Japan 


The United States’ trade treaty with 
Japan, abrogated by this country last year, 
expires this week—on the 26th. It is au- 
thoritatively predicted, however, that the 
lapse of the treaty will have no immediate 
pronounced effect on trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

There will be no early boycott of im- 
ports of silk from Japan. There will be no 
early embargo on munitions exports to 
Japan. It was announced some time ago 
that discriminatory duties on imports from 
the Flowery Kingdom were not contem- 
plated, and there is in evidence no plan for 
deporting Japanese citizens. 

With the lapse of the trade treaty, Japan 
loses her “‘most-favored nation” status, un- 
der which trade concessions granted by the 
United States to other countries automat- 
ically extend to her. She becomes at once 
subject to the various retaliatory measures 
enumerated—including embargoes. There 
are some in Congress who favor utilization 
of our present advantage in this way. 

No new treaty can be negotiated be- 
fore the expiration of the old one, but 
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evidence points to an inclination on both 
sides to establish a “modus vivendi,” or 
temporary arrangement, for continuation 
of relatively normal trade relations. 

In total trade volume the United States 
has more to lose than Japan but this coun- 
try is still Japan’s best customer. Japan’s 
chief imports from U.S. are petroleum, 
raw cotton, steel scrap; cotton goods and 
raw silk her largest export items to this 
country. 





* 


Labor Outlook 
Grows Brighter 





Labor conditions lately have been in 
the limelight of political and inter-union 
controversy, but, economically considered, 
they are in quite a healthy state—in some 
respects outstandingly so. 

There are—since settlement of the Chrys- 
ler strike—comparatively few important 
labor disputes. Labor efficiency is very 
high, having risen last year to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent above that of 1929, 
more than offsetting the wage rate in- 
crease of about 15 per cent. Labor costs 
per dollar of output, however—owing to 
the decline in prices of manufactured 
products—were 10 to 15 per cent above 
1929. 

Employes’ earnings are continuing to 
grow. The index of factory pay rolls has 
been since October at a par with the em- 
ployment index. This, however, suggests 
that a “ceiling” in labor income may be 
approaching. The last time this relation- 
ship obtained was in the second quarter 
of 1937, just before the recession. 


* 


What War Is Doing 
To Our Trade 


Final details of November foreign trade 
reveal influences both of the war and of 
business recovery in this country. Ex- 
ports to Europe—theater of war—were 
lower than in November, 1938, whereas 
those to all other main geographical di- 
visions were higher. Export gains were 
particularly marked to South America, 
southern North American countries and 
the Soviet Union. 

Imports gained more than exports, and 
all grand divisions showed increases— 
though that from Europe was small. Ex- 
panded industrial operations in the United 
States were reflected in marked import 
gains (largely raw materials) from Africa, 
South America and southeast Asia. 
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Take 
My Cue! 


To heighten the enjoyment 


of your evening, call for 
Johnnie Walker and Soda. 
A sip will convince you 
there’s no finer whisky than 
Scotch, and Johnnie Walker 
is Scotch at its smooth, 


mellow best! 









RED LABEL 
8 years old 


BLACK LABEL 
12 years old 


Both 86.8 proof 










BORN 1820... 
Still going strong 





IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


OHNNIE 
LIALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Importer 
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More Security for Aged 


Senator Wagner's Plan for Government Sale of Annuities 


What proposal would 
mean as new source 
of Federal revenue 


The idea that the Federal Government 
should sell annuity insurance in competi- 
tion with private insurance companies is 
back again on the doorstep of Congress. 

This originally was part of the Govern- 
ment Social Security plan in 1934, but was 
killed. Last year Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, revived the plan. President 
Roosevelt gave it his support. 

Last week, Senator Wagner announced 
he would introduce a bill at this session of 
Congress formally proposing the annuity 
plan. 

Under Senator Wagner’s plan, any citi- 
zen could purchase an annuity policy at 
his postoffice. Premium payments on this 
policy could be made every month, quar- 
terly or annually. At the end of 20 or 25 
years, the policy would yield a monthly 
benefit up to $100 a month to the insured, 
or it could be cashed in for a lump sum. 


Extending Social Security 


One purpose of Senator Wagner’s plan 
is to extend the Government’s Social Se- 
curity plan to employers, professional per- 
sons and others now excluded from the So- 
cial Security system. It also would permit 
persons now eligible for old age benefits to 
augment their retirement income. 

Senator Wagner contends that private 
insurance companies are more interested in 


month, that policies paying lower benefits 
are not extensively sold because of their 
excessive cost. 

Senator Wagner also asserts that annuity 
insurance can be sold by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at rates about 30 per cent less 
than those charged by private insurance 
companies. The savings, he says, would re- 
sult from sale of policies through the post- 
offices (which would require no sales com- 
mission) , from a subsidy covering admin- 
istrative or overhead expense, and through 
the use of 1940 mortality tables instead of 
earlier tables used by priyate companies. 

Validity of Senator Wagner’s arguments 
are being strenuously contested by private 
insurance experts. 


Three Counter-arguments 


Ray D..Murphy, President of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and Vice Presi- 
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dent of Actuary of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, makes three contentions: 

1. Senator Wagner’s assertion that pri- 
vate insurance companies are not inter- 
ested in annuity policies paying $100 or 
less is founded on a misconception. 

The fact is that 92 per cent of all an- 
nuity contracts held by private insurance 
companies now pay benefits of $100 or 
less a month. 

2. If the Government were to sell an- 
nuity contracts at 30 per cent below com- 
pany rates, it is clear that almost the en- 
tire reduction would prove to be a direct 
loss to the Treasury, and an additional 
burden on the taxpayer. 

8. If a major motive for this proposal 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Pensions at the post office? 


turns out to be a desire to raise funds 
from a new source for Government expen- 
diture or for refinancing part of the Gov- 
ernment debt, it is clear that the proposal 
is one which threatens to be costly to the 
Treasury. 

Whatever the motive, Senator Wagner’s 
plan would immediately augment Govern- 
ment income. Premiums paid would go 
into the Treasury, probably segregated 
in a special fund. Money in this fund would 
be then loaned to the Treasury’s General 
Fund at 3 per cent to help make up Gov- 


ernment deficits or retire outstanding in- 
debtedness. 

In effect, the annuity system is regarded 
as another form of United States Savings 
Bonds from which the Government now 
realizes about $700,000,000 annually. 

Additional income from such a source 
would result eventually in a diversification 
of the public debt. 

Reasons assigned for extreme doubt that 
Congress is in the mood to undertake such 
an adventure in broadening the Social 
Security Act this year include: first, need 
for extensive hearings to examine data as to 
cost and probable acceptance by those eli- 
gible for proposed benefits, and, second, 
fear that to open the law in a campaign 
year would lead to efforts to increase Fed- 
eral contributions in several expensive 
directions. 
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SEC Survey Offers 
Data For Investors 





To investors, facts about stocks that 
make up their portfolios are worth money. 

To most investors, the greatest source of 
information on American corporations, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, is 
as valuable as a gold strike in Alaska, but 
just as far away. 

Almost unknown is the SEC’s attempt 
to make its collection of business statistics 
generally available to investors. 

This project, now four years old, is 
known as the “Survey of American Listed 
Corporations.” WPA finances it; SEC 
supervises it. 

The researchers, working in New York 
City, began with five tons of statistics, 
covering the operation of more than 2,000 
corporations whose securities are listed on 
the national stock exchanges. This mass 
of records was divided into 100 industrial 
groups. 

The result, to date, has been completed 
reports on 49 industries. Each report pro 
vides data for the individual companies 
and also combined data for the group 4s 
a whole. 

Included in the data on individual com- 
panies are: outstanding security issues; 
financial and operating ratios; remunera- 
tion data; individual balance sheets; profit 
and loss statements. 

This week the Commission will publish 
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a 300-page up-to-date report on the com- 
panies in nine important investment in- 
dustries: agricultural machinery, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, cigarettes, containers, 
meat packing, office machinery, steel and 
rubber. Single copies of this report will be 
available upon request to the SEC. 

Studies of the other 50 industries are 
not publicly printed. They are obtainable 
in photostat form for the price of photo- 
stating. Prices range from $4 to $17.28 
per industry. In addition, these reports 
are available for public examination at 
offices of the SEC in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, New York, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 
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People Who Earn 
More Than $75,000 


Only 467 persons get salaries over $75,- 
000 a year according to the latest data 
made public by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury who is commanded each year by Con- 
gress to publish a list of the individuals re- 
ceiving such sums. Nobody is permitted by 
law to circulate such a list or to use it for 
any commercial purpose but newspapers 
are exempt from the ban. 

Wherever the individuals earn commis- 
sions or bonuses these are added to their 
salaries so that the 467 persons constitute 
everybody who is paid by a corporation in 
excess of $75,000 a year. The list, of course, 
does not include persons in the professions 
or in partnerships earning such amounts. 


KNOW When to BUY 
When to SELL Stocks 


Mail Coupon Now for Free Book 


“TREND INTERPRETATION” 


To buy and sell in the stock market, and 
make a reasonable profit you must know 
how to detect normal market trends. You 
must buy when the Trend is upward, and 
sell when the Trend turns downward. Sub- 
scribers to the T. E. Rassieur Trend In- 
terpretation Service have been enjoying bet- 
ter-than-usual profits by following the clear, 
concise advice this scientific Trend Interpre- 
tation Service gives. 

“Trend Interpretation’? explains how the 
advices of T. E. Rassieur are based on sound 
mathematical computations that have been 
checked since 1922—not upon personal opin- 
jon or guesswork. It tells how this timely, 
dependable service relieves you of worry, 
simplifies your operations, enables you to 
know at all times the most logical steps to 
take to make a good profit with safety. 
Your copy of Trend Interpretation will be sent 
free, without obligation. Mail the Coupon, now. 





TT. Rassicur Trend Interpretation Service 

| Dept. 56, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | 

1 Please send my free copy of “Trend In- 
terpretation’’ (Please print) I 






WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


“North America’ 





INSURANCE IS DEPENDABLE 
| PROTECTION 


The stress of recent years has given greater signifi- 
cance to the term “financial stability.” That is why 
business men are today exercising discrimination in 
the selection of their insurance carriers, with keen 
interest in the name on the policies that safeguard 
their investment in their businesses, homes and other 


possessions. For an insurance policy is merely “a 


promise to pay,” a promise whose worth obviously 


must be predicated upon the financial strength of 


the insurance company behind it. 

In the public’s mind “North America” Policies 
are synonymous with dependable protection, an 
acceptance that is supported by the Company’s 
148-year record and financial position. — 


Oldest American fire and 
marine insurance company . . 
founded 1792. 


A 148-year record of prompt 
and equitable settlement of 
claims. 


* Losses paid since organization 
over $444,000,000. 





* The Company has successfully 


weathered every conflagration 
in the history of the United 
States, as well as all panics 
and business depressions. 


* Surplus to Policyholders over 


$71,000,000. 


* Capital $12,000,000. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 






and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 





Weors- Limes. 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of Federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN fill Government contracts 
under the Walsh-Healey Act by supplying 
material you had on hand before the con- 
tract was awarded. Wage and hour pro- 
visions of the law will not apply retroac- 
tively to workers who made such material, 
the Secretary of Labor rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN value your inventories this 
year upon a basis of the cost of goods you 
last purchased. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has issued regulations un- 
der which goods you last bought are con- 
sidered for tax purposes as the goods first 
sold. Method can be used only for inven- 
tories on hand after Dec. 31, 1938. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying an in- 
come tax on the reserves you build against 
bad debts if the reserves exceed the amount 
of the bad debts. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals rules that excess reserves for bad 
debts are taxable as income for year in 
which the reserve was closed out. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct more than $2,- 
000 this year from your corporation in- 
come tax return for net capital losses. 
Changes in this provision in the 1939 
Revenue Act do not apply to returns for 
1939 income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN treat gains from sales 
or exchanges of depreciable property, like 
buildings and equipment, as ordinary in- 
come in the 1939 income tax return of 
your corporation. You can also deduct 
losses from such transactions as ordinary 


losses, not limited by restrictions on capi- 
tal losses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct in full, for in- 
dividual income tax purposes, the loss you 
took when you sold a business building. 
The loss taken from the sale of land on 
which the building stands, however, must 
be treated as a sale of a capital asset. If 
you have owned the property for more 
than two years, therefore, you can de- 
duct only half the loss. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy your competitor’s 
plant and scrap it, and then deduct the 
value of the plant from your income tax 
return as obsolescence. In a case involving 
a consolidation of title research plants, the 
U. S. Supreme Court holds that “more 
than non-use or disuse is necessary to es- 
tablish (obsolescence) .” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT lable the cotton goods 
you may have for sale as “shrink-proof” or 
“non-shrinkable.” The Federal Trade 
Commission rules that until processes are 
found that will actually remove shrinkage, 
no products may be so labeled or adver- 
tised. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are a manu- 
facturer, escape provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act by having a 
substitute manufacturer make the goods 
you supply the Federal Government. You 
will be held responsible for labor policies 
of the substitute. 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The United States News 


2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 
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YOU CANNOT sue to enjoin the Wage 
and Hour Division from enforcing an 
order against you unless you can show ac- 
tual injury to yourself and unless you 
name the Attorney General and the Wage- 
Hour Administrator in your action. You 
also must sue in the District of Columbia 
unless these officials consent to be sued 
elsewhere. A Federal court in California 
so rules in dismissing an action by citrus 
growers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy materials you need to 
fulfill a Government contract without in- 
quiring whether Walsh-Healey standards 
have been observed, if purchases are made 
on the open market. Open market pur- 
chases are permitted for materials which 
may be bought under the law without ad- 
vertising for bids. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT go behind the union 
with which you are negotiating and deal 
directly with your employes as individuals 
if they have selected the union as their 
bargaining representative. The Labor 
Board holds that when an employer does 
this he defeats collective bargaining. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT post bulletin board 
notices in your plant implying that col- 
lective bargaining will be futile because 
you would never, for instance, sign a 
closed shop contract or change working 
hours. The Labor Board holds that “we 
cannot permit the purposes of the (Wag- 
ner) Act to be so flouted.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT negotiate individual 
contracts with your workers wherein they 
agree not to strike. The Labor Board holds 
that such agreements place a limitation 
upon employes’ rights and are not per- 
mitted under the Wagner Act~ 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, hire an 
employe with the understanding you will 
not pay him time and a half for overtime 
work. A Federal Court in Mi&souei rules 
that provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law are part of every labor contract. The 
same court holds, however, that your em- 
ploye cannot sue you for unpaid overtime 
compensation in an amount less thad 
$3,000. . 
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You are the Judge— 
What is the Verdict? 


We hope you like The United States 
NEWS in its new “dress” and size. But 
you are the judge. May we have your 
verdict? 


The change in size, paper and printing 
still brings you the same theme and con- 
tents as before but handier to read, easier 
to keep. 


May we have your comments and criti- 
cisms? Tell us what you like best. Point 
out things that you think could be im- 
proved. We have tried to write and print 
just the kind of newsmagazine on national 
affairs that we believe you want. But your 
Opinion is what counts. It will help us 
greatly if you will tell us how well we have 
succeeded and where we can improve. 


The United States NEWS 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. ...... 


My opinion is: 


Tell Your Friends 


Tell your friends about this new and 
handier size so that they may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a newsmagazine dedicated 
wholly to reporting and interpreting na- 
tional news. Remind them that The United 
States NEWS now enjoys the fastest sched- 
ule of any magazine—printed on Saturday, 
delivered on Monday with the news of the 
previous week explained and interpreted. 


Copies for Them 


We will gladly send a copy, free, if you 
send us the names of people who would en- 
joy this concentration on important news. 

In any event, please send us your com- 
ments. They will prove most helpful to 
our staff. 











Suggestions: 











Send copies, gratis, to 
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Eprror’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


This column often receives written peti- 
tion for one or another of the various 
candidates in the 1940 presidential cam- 
paign, but this week some of our corre- 
spondents passed along a few suggestions 
out of the ordinary. 

For example, A. H. Hudson, Polson, 
Mont., who hasn’t much faith in either 
New Dealers or Republicans, suggests the 
Republicans nominate John N. Garner for 
president, let him pick his own vice presi- 
dent and platform and then watch the 
votes roll in. J. C. Lambert, Cainsville, 
Mo., feels it is high time the country rid 
itself of Democrats and Republicans alike 
and start “plowing under these party poli- 
ticians” by replacing them with independ- 
ent men elected by independent voters. 

From H. E. Simpson, Tulsa, Okla., comes 
a complete slate for president and cabinet 
alike. “A life-long Democrat”, he thinks 
these nominations “would please Franklin 
Ae 

“President—Mr. San 

Francisco; 

“Vice-President—John L. Lewis; 
“Secretary of Treasury—Franklin D. 

Roosevelt; 

“Secretary of State—Josh Lee; 
“Secretary of Agriculture—Elmer 

Thomas; 

“Secretary of War—Mr. Ickes; 
“Secretary of Navy—Mr. Wallace; 
“Attorney-General—Senator Barkley.” 


Bridges of 





(Nominations are still open.) 


* * * 


Perfidious Albion 


The Marquess of Lothian seems to have 
failed to impress James R. Carr, Harris- 
burg, Ill., with the sincerity of British war 
aims. The latter says he wants more con- 
vincing that Great Britain is not trying 
to drag the United States into the Euro- 
pean war by way of Finland, beyond the 
assurances in Lord Lothian’s recent Chi- 
xago speech. His charges: 


* * * 


“The British are smartly taking ad- 
vantage of Finland’s prestige. That is 
the wise way the Allies are availing 
themselves of American support. If 
this development matures, and the 
United States is again tricked into 
financing war in Europe while her 
needy are crying for food at home, 
then that will be ample proof the great 
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American sucker is not confined to one 
State but inhabits the whole Nation. 
And how can one be proud of a nation 
of goats? 

“The British Ambassador in his 
speech goes on to say that it should be 
a good thing if the new world and 
especially the United States would 
again open to unlimited immigration 
from crowded Europe. Very good in- 
deed! But we’ve seen how Britain, 
world’s greatest landowner, has han- 
dled the refugee problem. Why doesn’t 
she open some of her vast dominions 
to unlimited European settlement? 
Kenya alone, containing at least 200,- 
000 square miles of unsettled territory 
and a healthy climate comparable to 
that of California, would handle Eu- 
rope’s immigration problem for years.” 

* * * 


Too Much Preparedness? 

“Where is and what is the logic back of 
all this preparedness talk and the demand 
for unjustifiable appropriations for Army 
and Navy equipment?” asks O.WS., 
Johnstown, N.Y. “Is it just another smoke 
screen to becloud the eyes and the minds 
of our people against a genuine realization 
of our domestic problems and general be- 
fuddlement?” Here are the writer’s ideas 
on the subject: 


“T am fully convinced that if our 
shores are invaded, it will be by na- 
tions which are now nearing the bor- 
derline of economic disaster. Long 
before they are able to institute any 
invasion of our shores, we will have 
had sufficient time, with our ingenuity 
and ability, to match and surpass any 
equipment which they can bring to 
our country. 

“There is also a great danger in hav- 
ing a large war machine ready for 
service and no use for it. It is analo- 
gous to a man having spent much of 
his life developing and perfecting a 
piece of complicated machinery— 
when it is finally finished, he will 
stop at nothing in his urge and desire 
to see if it will work. 

“Furthermore, if we will conserve 
our resources, we will be in a_posi- 
tion, in the doubtful eventuality, to 
purchase needed equipment at a frac- 
tion of our production costs from na- 
tions which will be very, very much 
in need of our currency and credit.” 


* * * 


World Monetary Control 


The stability of international currency, 
feels Albert Vose, Shawnee, Okla., de- 
termines the balance of the world economic 











system quite independently of “isms” and 
the conflict of political philosophies. Since 
about everything else to “bring about a 
stable relationship between nations and 
peoples” has been tried, he suggests that 
some form of world monetary control js 
worth attention in view of “the growing 
opinion that proper control of the issue, 





inflation and contraction of currency reg- 

ulates and stabilizes the capitalistic sys- ( 

tem.” To construct a “monetary system r 

that cannot be flexed at will by any na- 

tion or by any group of persons in any na- 

tion,” he proposes: ‘ 
d 


“An international bank, owned by 
international governments, authorized 
to issue currency against gold and sil- P 












ver on deposit in that bank to each 
nation in ratio thereto, plus a ‘safety : 
ratio’ above actual unit deposit. Such 
a bank would at once stabilize inter- P 
national exchange and place competi- ya 
tion in trade upon the merits of the G 
goods offered.” af 
se , 
di 
High-Tariff Riddle St 
S. P. McConnell, Beaver, Pa., offers to 





supply Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, with an answer to Secretary of 
State Hull’s allegation that those who, 
like the Senator, voted for high tariffs 
brought economic ruin upon the country. 



































“A few months after Roosevelt was elect- bs 
ed,” he states, “the value of the dollar was tr 
split in half, thus putting into effect in st 
the twinkling of an eye a 100 per cent § ™ 
tariff on all imports to the United States. = 
Was there ever a higher tariff in such a ! 
short time, and did not Mr. Hull agree We 
with the President in 1936 to the effet § 
that the results were immediately bene- 
ficial?” An 
the 
* * * ord 
Plea for Nation’s Defenders con 
A plea for fair play toward the Nation's pS 
armed forces is made by Colonel A. T. bas 
Marix, USMC, retired, president of the al 
Retired Officers Association, who declares ope 
that, while “our Government is appro E 
priating billions of dollars for material’ for the 
the defense of our country,” it is “showing ten 
very little interest in an adequate pay & ¢,. 
for those who handle and are responsible oad 
for such defensive material.” Vee 
An analysis of compensation rates for 
various classifications of Federal personne J Wh 
since 1908, he says, shows that average C 
increases of pay range from 175 per cent de 
for the foreign service and 153 per cent ing 
for mechanical workers in the civil service pe f 
down to “a paltry 11 per cent for those T 
who are responsible for the defense of ou T. 








country,” the Army and Navy. 
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FRICTION WITH THE BRITISH 


Causes of Dispute Crop up under 


Sore points: trade rivalry, 
contraband problems, and 
the hemisphere “‘safety-belt’’ 


Disagreement with Great Britain is be- 
coming a major concern for this country’s 
diplomats. 

To date, four of President Roosevelt’s 
programs to insulate this country from 
war abroad have met foreign opposition. 
Each time it has come chiefly from London. 

Until now the situation has been soft- 
pedaled because White House policy-mak- 
ers, though they can’t say so, really want 
Great Britain to win the war. The dis- 
agreements are becoming sharp enough, 
however, to make them a chief topic of 
discussion inside the State Department. 
Steps may be taken shortly to reprimand 
Great Britain, even at the risk of starting 
a mild quarrel. 


The Four Sore Points 


The four disagreements: 

1. It is now revealed that Great Britain 
was largely responsible for the collapse of 
trade pact negotiations between the United 
States and Argentina and that the British 
are our chief rivals for former German 
markets in Latin America. 

2. Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles’ safety-belt zone around the Ameri- 
cas is challenged by Great Britain. 

8. The U. S. Neutrality Act forbids 
American vessels to enter a war zone in 
the North Atlantic but Great Britain is 
ordering some ships into this zone for 
contraband inspection. 

4. This country is trying to keep com- 
munications—such as mail—on a normal 
basis, but British inspectors in Europe, 
and in Bermuda, are seizing mail bags to 
open and inspect American correspondence. 

Protests to Great Britain on each of 
these four points have been fattening dip- 
lomatic pouches for several weeks, but so 
far the Chamberlain Government has not 
made any concessions to the American 
viewpoint. 

Where Interests Clash 

Clashes of opinion between Great Brit- 
an at war and neutral America are emerg- 
ing, just as they did in 1914 and 1915, but 
% far the differences are polite. 

The details: 

Trade. Most expensive disagreement, at 

in dollars of export trade, is the rival- 
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ty with Great Britain to grab war-dis- 
located commerce. 

Until the turn of the year, negotiations 
for a trade pact between the U. S. and 
Argentina were moving steadily along. 
Then on Jan. 5 came a terse State Depart- 





~~ Harris & Ewing 
PROF. CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Nation‘s neutrality interpreter 


ment announcement that the trade talks 
“have broken down”. A joint statement 
later explained that the difficulty was 
caused by State Secretary Hull’s insistence 
on import quotas, but on Jan. 13 Argen- 
tina, in another statement, placed all the 
blame for the breakdown on the United 
States. 

The role of Great Britain in the break- 
down was indicated last week. A. Manuel 
Fox, member of the Tariff Commission, 
told a House Committee that negotiations 
between the U. S. and Argentina were 
broken off because Great Britain and 
France were offering Argentina unfair 
trade concessions in order to channelize 
Argentine trade in their favor. This 
Government, he said, has protested to 
London and Paris. 

At stake in the rivalry between the 
United States and Great Britain is the 
rich trade Germany carried on with Latin 
America before the war. German sales to 
Argentina in 1938 were worth $59,000,000, 
to Brazil $65,000,000. 

Further souring trade relations with 


the Exigencies of War 


Great Britain was an announcement last 
week that the British will now buy most of 
their tobacco from Turkey, have decided 
to stop buying American leaf. 


The “Safety Belt’’ Problem 


Safety Belt. The twenty-one American 
Republics have tried to keep war away 
from this hemisphere by drawing « 300- 
mile “safety zone” around their shores 
Great Britain trespassed on this zone to 
chase the scuttled “Admiral Graf Spee” 
into port, so on Dec. 23 a PanAmerican 
protest was sent to London, Paris and 
Berlin. Last week Great Britain rejected 
this protest politely but firmly. The British 
contend that unless nations in this hemis- 
phere keep all belligerent ships out of the 
“safety belt” by force, the belt will be a 
safety zone for Germany which German 
vessels can use as a base for raids on 
British ships. 

The safety-zone quarrel falls right in the 
lap of professorial Charles G. Fenwick, 
international law authority, who is the 
American member of the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee meeting now in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. This committee 
must decide whether to invoke sanctions 
against safety-belt violators. 

The most likely penalty on violators, 
now being discussed, would be to bar them 
from use of territorial waters and ports in 
this hemisphere. 


Contraband and Mails 


Shipping. Great Britain’s contraband 
inspection has run afoul of the Neutrality 
Act provisions that forbid American 
vessels to enter the North Atlantic war 
zone. American vessels have been taken 
to Gibraltar and Kirkwall for examination, 
even though American law forbids them to 
go to these ports. Thus the State Depart- 
ment protested to the Marquess of Lothian, 
Britain’s Ambassador in Washington, but 
the British Government still insists on re- 
serving its rights to detain U. S. vessels 
suspected of carrying contraband for 
Germany. 

Mails. British seizure of U. S. mail for 
neutral Europe and for Bermuda brought 
a State Department protest on Jan. 2, but 
the British reject this protest and ask why 
none is sent to Germany. Last week 
Secretary Hull warned that American air 
service to Bermuda may be suspended if 
British authorities there continue to open 
U. S. mail aboard the planes. 
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Wy Daze 


A Visit To The Hot-House 


By KATHARINE DAYTON 


How I wish, Dear Reader, you could have been with 
me this week in Washington. Perhaps it is because I have 
not been here for so long—the last time I was but a slip 
of a girl and Tommy Corcoran was considered way up- 
town—but it seems more beautiful than ever. Capitol 
Hill itself, with its glorious old chestnuts with their moss- 
covered barks, is a veritable fairy-tale spot these days in 
spite of the usual winter’s slush. And when one feels an 
occasional gust of the hot air of the trade-winds that 
blow down from there at this time of the fiscal year one 
can believe that it will not be long before the tight little 
budgets burst forth and the Legislatoris Americanus, or 
common House-fly will wake from its long sleep, stretch 
its clipped wings and flit hither and thither looking for 
sugar. Human nature is so-0-0-0-o wonderful! And never 
more so than here in Washington. 

The weather, of course, is not too good. It never is in a 
presidential year, when dear old Washington seems al- 
ways to get more than its share of equalknocktial storms. 
“Unfair and Warmer” is the Weather Bureau prediction 
day after day, varied 
occasionally by “In- 
creasing cloudiness.” 
However, one learns to 
take advantage of a 
bright day when it does 
come and I know, Dear 






—Wyncie King 


in the National Capital 





Reader, you will just love to hear about my visit to my 
old friend Miss Newdeal’s conservatory. 

Miss Newdeal lives, as you doubtless are aware, in a t 
lovely old white house on Pennsylvania Avenue. It is an 
hysterical landmark, really, which has belonged at differ- 
ent periods to the families of our dear mutual friends 
Mrs. Democratic and Mrs. Republican. Through the vi- 
cissitudes of political life which come to us all sooner or 
later, I hope, title to the property passed from the last 
tenant, Mrs. Republican, to the present occupant, Miss 
Newdeal, in 1932—but whether it was a sale or a long- 
term lease no one is quite sure. It is common knowledge 
that Mrs. Republican had met with reverses but here in 
Washington the old political families are very proud and 
the general attitude is “live and let live,” “let buy-gones 
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be buy-gones” and “with malice towards all and charity 
for none”; consequently, in this quaint, old-world society 
the vulgar word “money” is never mentioned. At least, 
hardly never. 

But to return to my subject. Whatever the arrange- 
ment, Miss Newdeal evidently expects to occupy the old 
white house for some time for she has made many ex- 
pensive changes—indeed, one would hardly recognize the 
place. She has brought it charmingly up-to-date by add- 
ing a left wing—and it is there that she has made this 
wonderful conservatory I want to tell you about. 

“I wanted a place,” she explained as she led me into 
it, “to experiment. And just look—isn’t it a sight!” 

Dear Reader, it certainly was! Roosevelts, roosevelts 
—everywhere one looked! And climbing over everything 
that most glorious of all ramblers, the Crimson, whose 
botanical name, she told me was Frankdelanosa uneco- 
nomicus royaltae; the exquisite, not-too-bright pink sit- 
downuponya tricorne or Frances Perkins—and really 
every known variety of wild roosevelt, big and little, 
clambering here, there and everywhere! It was too lovely! 
Away in one corner, quite in the shade, stood a little 
clump of tea-roosevelts. 

“It’s just an experiment,” repeated Miss Newdeal, in 
response to my enthusiastic appreciation. “I wanted to 
find out, once and for all, if one could have enough roose- 
velts—or if one would tire of them. What do you 
think?” 

Another thing I noticed was that this conservatory had 
no Glass. 

“Oh, we never use glass any more,” was Miss New- 
deal’s explanation when I commented on it. “Too old- 
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fashioned. Besides, when I’m experimenting I don’t want 
people to see through.” 

“But what do you use, dear,” I asked. 

“Tlluminem,” was the reply. “It keeps the place a 
much more even temperature. Glass used to get terribly 
hot, sometimes. Now, just look at this adorable little 
anonymous secretariat,” and she showed me a carefully- 
tended little plant. “I used to have just this one—it’s an 
Early-bloomer—and now I’ve got six!” 

“Were they hard to raise, dear?” I asked. 

“Everything’s hard, darling,” she replied, “but I don’t 
mind who I work if I get what I want in the end.” 

There spoke the true human-nature lover, Dear 
Reader! 

“You see,” continued Miss Newdeal, “this isn’t an 
ordinary hot-house. It is a laboratory also. I have tried to 
collect here a specimen of every type of American flora. 
I only hope whoever comes after me—” and here her 
voice broke a little, “will keep it just as it is.” 

“But, dear Miss Newdeal,” I remonstrated. “Don’t 
talk that way! Surely you are not giving up this lovely 
house! It seems to me a perfect spot to be in.” 

“It is not a case of giving it up,” she replied. And then 
she went on to explain that Mrs. Democratic—I believe 
they are half-sisters, or cousins once removed, or some- 
thing like that—occupied the right wing of the house, 
sharing the expense, etcetera. 

“But now,” she went on, “she says the house isn’t big 
enough for both of us and one of us must move. This 
spring, too—not later than June.” 

You can imagine how sorry I felt for her. I scarcely 
knew what to say. 

“Is the furniture—,” I began. 

“Most of it’s mine,” she interrupted. “Practically all 
the bureaus I had made especially for me—though, 
naturally, I let her keep her odds and ends in some of 
them. And all the secretaries are mine—and those old 
Political busts you saw in the lobby—but that’s one thing 
she can’t get away from me,” she finished, grimly, point- 
ing toward the far end of the conservatory. We walked in 
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that direction and as we drew nearer I recognized, sil- 
houetted against the brilliant hughes, the dear, old Su- 
preme Court Bench! Changed, of course, like everything 
else. 

“I had it made into a love-seat,” said Miss Newdeal. 
“Isn’t it darling? Just feel how it gives!” And she started 
to jump up and down on it, when she stopped in annoy- 
ance. “Some of the boys must have been having lunch 
out here,” she said, picking up some crumbs from the 
bench. “Frank, I guess—he loves frankfurters and mur- 
phies. Well, as I was saying, this is one thing Mrs. Demo- 
cratic can’t move! I’ve got it nailed down. Besides, it’s on 
a Stone foundation.” 

I felt that my call had been long enough and picking 
a little black slug off the bench, I rose to go. Miss New- 
deal graciously accompanied me to the front door. As 
we said goodby a look of horror suddenly swept over her 
face. 

“Look! Look!,” she cried. I followed her pointing fin- 
ger and truly, dear Reader, it was a terrifying sight. At the 
corner of the white house, which was sagging a little, the 
presidential timbers had split and out were swarming 
myriads of tiny insects. I am not ordinarily squeamish 
but it did make me a little sick. 

“They are just presidential termites, dear Miss New- 
deal,” I said as reassuringly as I could. “They are all 
quite common to this part of the country at this time of 
year and nothing at all to worry about. A heavy reign 
always brings them out of the ground.” 

“No, no,” she interrupted me. “I mean—that!” 

Reader, it really was quite horrible—I simply cannot 
describe it and I have never seen anything like it before. 
I hope I never will again. It looked at us—it almost 
seemed to smile—and then it turned and went back into 
the woodwork. Just then Jim Farley came up behind 
us. 

“Schucks,” he said. ““That’s nothing to be scared of. 
It’s just a thirdtermite! In Germany and Russia folks 
think they’re lucky. Do you want I should put salt on his 
tail, Miss Newdeal?” 
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Help for the Finns . . . Budget Battles... 
Speeding Our Defenses... Relief Demands 


President Roosevelt has intimated to 
callers the belief that Congress would 
not authorize the establishment of 
formal diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 


s & @ 


A tip comes from deep inside not to 
cross off William O. Douglas as a pos- 
sibility for the lightning to strike if 
President Roosevelt is not drafted. 
Justice Douglas has a following among 
party conservatives, even though a 
New Dealer. Mr. Roosevelt is build- 
ing Douglas and Robert H. Jackson as 
future leaders. 


xk *& 


Cabinet members are being advised 
quietly to pipe down on third-term 
talk and to let the State leaders and 
Congressmen do the talking. This ac- 
counts for the recent silence within 
Cabinet ranks. 


x *k * 


It was Vice President Garner who 
tipped off Senators that they might 
have some explaining to do back home 
if they voted to spend money or even 
lend money to help the Finns while 
cutting down on appropriations for 
relief and farm subsidies at home. 


x * * 


Marriner Eccles, Reserve Board Chair- 
man, may be compelled to accept re- 
appointment with its requirement that 
he not return to private business for 14 
years, rather than to retire at this 
time. Likelihood is that Mr. Eccles 
will try to serve on a month-to-month 
basis without reappointment unless 
criticism should arise. 


x *k* * 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau’s recent flying visit to the Glenn 
L. Martin airplane plant in Baltimore 
is seen in Washington as part of an 
Administration plan to gear up pro- 
duction in defense industries in case a 
sudden turn in the European war puts 
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new demands on American arms fac- 
tories. The Secretary was very reti- 
cent when questioned by reporters on 
the subject recently, and passed the 
matter off abruptly. 


x *k * 


Real reason back of the House vote to 
cut out appropriation for pet White 
House agencies is a desire to let Mr. 
Roosevelt know that Congress didn’t 
like the way the buck was passed to 
it on economy and Finnish relief. 
Probability is that some of the cuts 
will be restored. 


zx * * 


Diplomatic reports suggest that any 
move made by Germany in the spring 
may be in the southeastern part of 
Europe instead of in western Europe 
or in the Scandinavian countries. 


x k * 


Opponents of the Hatch Anti-Politi- 
cal-Activity Act are forming plans to 
attempt softening changes in that 
measure when the New Mexico Sen- 
ator brings forward his amendments, 
designed to enlarge the scope to in- 
clude State employes paid in part or 
whole by Federal funds. 


= & & 


Hints of lobbying by shipping inter- 
ests are back of moves by Senator 
Clark, of Missouri, to inquire into 
change of registry of vessels from 
United States to foreign flags. 


= & 2 


Collapse of the agitation against 
transfer of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration from an independent status 
to supervision by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is seen in Senate confirma- 
tion, without a word of opposition, of 
the nomination of A. G. Black, one of 
Secretary Wallace’s right-hand men, 
as Farm Credit Governor. 


x * * 


Inside students of Congressional 
trends are convinced that while House 








hearings may be held on the Patman 
Chain-Store Bill, no action is to be 
expected this year. 


= & @ 


Real reason why Secretary of State 
Hull appointed Sumner Welles and 
Hugh Wilson, Former Envoy to Ger- 
many, to head up a special depart- 
ment committee on foreign problems 
is this: Hull and President Roosevelt 
are basing their peace plans on a New 
Deal in world trade; the new com- 
mittee is made up of career diplomats; 
no matter what kind of administration 
is installed after 1940 this permanent 
committee will be in a position to 
carry on Roosevelt-Hull peace ideas. 
State Department has its eye on 
money which is flowing from New 
York and other financial centers into 
Canada. Nothing illegal has happened 
yet, but the rush to get in on the 
Canadian war boom has officials in- 
terested. 


xk 


Members of Congress are expressing 
amazement at the weight of constitu- 
ent pressure to keep the Dies Con- 
mittee in operation. No subject of 
legislation in recent years, they say, 
has brought forth quite such violent 
expressions of opinion in their daily 
mail as voters’ irritation at the activi- 
ties which the Committee has uncov- 
ered in its investigations. 


x *k * 


Dopesters say Cordell Hull has a bet- 
ter-than-even chance to win renewal 
of his trade pact law. 


xk k 


Real reason for the deep cut in the 
Navy expansion bill is that Congress 
suspects factionalism and disharmony 
inside Navy bureaus, is determined to 
give the Navy a complete public ait- 
ing before authorizing another big- 
Navy program. Many Congressmen 
are displeased with Admiral Stark’ 
explanation of why the Navy needs 
such a large increase in striking power. 
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A Complete Labor Service 





The news and the law of industrial relations together in one service offers you the 
most all-inclusive and accurate method by which to follow the developments in em- 
ployer-employee relations, wages, hours, conciliation and arbitration. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS in four pages each week brings: 


Concise digests of the outstanding items of interest, referring you to 
the pages of Labor Relations Reporter and Wage and Hour Reporter for 
full details. 


An analysis interpreting developments and pointing out the trend in 
industrial relations. 


LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER in from 20 to 40 pages each week brings: 
1. News of the important developments in labor relations, complete with 
the background. 


2. A thorough coverage of the legal aspects and day-to-day background 
of labor relations. 


3. Full text of the Supreme Court decisions and circuit court decisions 
on labor law. 


4. Concise digests of Court and National Labor Relations Board decisions. 


5. Definitions of the appropriate unit for collective bargaining handed 
down almost weekly by the National Labor Relations Board. 


6. New formulae for settling labor disputes, in the section on “Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration.” 


7. Analyses of strikes by causes, results and industries. 


8. The terms of contracts, new clauses, the various ways of wording 
sections on recognition, grievance procedure, seniority, etc. 


9. The month-to-month summary of the results of elections selecting 


bargaining agents — a convenient way to follow the trend of labor 
organization. 

10. The speeches of important leaders expressing views affecting labor 
relations. 


WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER in from 8 to 16 pages each week brings: 


1. Enforcement reports and other important news of federal and state 
wage and hour regulation. 


2. Administrative orders, interpretative bulletins and all official informa- 
tion from the Wage and Hour Division. 


VALUABLE FEATURES of this complete service on industrial relations: 


LABOR RELATIONS REFERENCE MANUAL, bound volumes issued 
every six months cumulating all the reference material in Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter. 


WAGE AND HOUR REFERENCE MANUAL, bound volumes cumu- 
lating all source material on the Wage and Hour Law. 


For complete details please write to 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


2203 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














"TASTEST MAN ON WHEEL?’ 


...he smokes 


slow-burning Camels for 

EXTRA MILDNESS 

EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 


SPEED'S 
MY BUSINESS BUT 
FOR PLEASURE GIVE 
ME A SLOW-BURNING 
CIGARETTE... CAMELS 
ARE MILDER AND 
COOLER 


Here’s ace bike rider Cecil Yates burning 
up the track at Madison Square Garden. 
He’s won eight six-day bike races! 


Time out... for a few winks of sleep, 
a meal, a quick massaging of weary bia, Pl 

muscles—and a mighty welcome Camel. auver.. he In recent laboratory tests, 
CAMELS burned 25% slower 
than the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands 


~~ «oF 


HEN Cecil sprints, the track fairly smokes. But when 
Cecil smokes, speed’s the last thing he wants in his cigarette. tested—slower than any of them. 
Because cigarettes that burn fast can’t help but burn hot. And That means, on the average, a 
excess heat burns away the tobacco’s elements of flavor and fra- smoking plus equal to 
grance. The result is a hot, flat, unsatisfactory smoke. 
“Slow-burning cigarettes are cooler, milder, tastier, and more 
fragrant’”’—science and common sense both say so. 5 
And the slowest-burning cigarette of the 16 largest-selling 
brands tested was Camel! (The panel to your right gives details.) ? EXTRA 
A few puffs of a Camel tell you that there’s more pleasure per i SMOKES 
puff ... and then you find that there are more puffs per pack— 
an average smoking equivalent of 5 extra smokes! : PER 


PACK! 





MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF... MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 


Copr., 1940. R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(‘4 meis— the cigarette of Casther lobaccos 





